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ARIS.—-AGENT FOR THE “READER,” | (XEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. — The 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


({ERMANY.— Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg. will supply THE READER, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 

Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 

names of Subscribers on account of the ‘“‘Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 

















The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 





Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 











. FIRE LIFE INVESTED 
YRAR,. PREMIUMS. PREMIU MS. FUNDS. 
1851 £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 £222,279 £72,781 £821,061 
1861 £360,130 £135,974 £1,811,9°5 
1862 £436,065 £188,708 £1,417,808 











as Fire Duty paid by this Company in England in 1862 was 
7 . 
£71, SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 











| OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806. 








ACCUMULATED FUND ... ... £8,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





Last Bonus given in 1861.—Next Division in 1866. 


\ ELLINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Head Office—8, CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, London. 
By the New Bonus features of the Society, Ordinary Life 
Policies are made payable during lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1862, 


“*528 new Policies were completed, aacuring £141,125, and pro- 
ducing in new annual premiums £5,212. 15s. 1d.” 
“Interest at 6 per cent, was declared upon the shares of the 


suciety.”” 
’ CHARLES W. ROE, Manager. 


Prospectuses, annual reports, bonus pamphlets, and every 
information given, upon application at the Head Office, or of 
any of the society’s superintendents or agents. 


N.B.—Applications for Agencies invited. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo, and Kadina. Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
March 3ist, 1863. 


NYWOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 


4. COUNT allowed on BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 
62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 

PARCELS of £5 value i this rate) sent CARRIAGE FREE to 
any Railway Station in npan’ 

BOOK SOCIETIES and RGE BUYERS supplied on more 
advantageous terms. 

MAGAZINES supplied regularly on the 1st of the Month. 

ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the Published 


ice. 
SHIPPERS liberally treated with. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


London, 








Just published, August, 1863, sent free on receipt of One 
Postage Stamp, 


WESTELL’S CHEAP MISCELLA- 


t/ « NEOUS, CLASSICAL, and THEOLOGICALCATALOGUE. 
A CATALOGUE OF Books, including many from the Lib of 
the late H. T. BucKLE, Esq., Authorof the “ ——> of Civiliza- 
tion in England,” on Sale at very Low Prices, by J. WEsTELL, 
“nglish and Foreign Bookseller, 449, New Oxford Street (W.C.), 
Three Doors East of Tottenham Court Road. 

Post-Office Orders to be made payable to J. WESTELL, at Tot- 
tenham Court Road Office. 

Libraries, or small, purchased for immediate Cash. 

CONTENTS :— Miscellaneous, Page1; Classics, Translations, 
&c., 32; Theology, 20; Fathers of the Church, 66 ; Roman Catholic 
Theology, 60 ks from Mr. Buckle’s Library, 86. 


J. WESTELL, 549, New Oxford Street, 





Members and Friends will visit DOVER on Monday next, 
August 10, and be conducted to Places of Geological Interest by 
8S. J. MACKIE, F.G.S., and the President Prof. TENNANT. 
Excursion Trains leave Victoria Station and the Elephant and 
Castle Station at 8 a.M., returning from Dover at 6.30 P.M. 
Return Tickets: First Class, 7s. 6d. ; Second, 5s. 6d. ;,Third, 3s. 6d, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. — THIRTY - THIRD 
MEETING, to be held at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 2%th 
AUGUST, 1863. 





SECRETARIES’ OFFICES, LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Westgate Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, July, 1863. 


The Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science for this year, will be held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 26th of August next, 
under the Presidency of Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, C.B., &c. 

On this occasion it is expected that many of theCorresponding 
Members of the Association (to all of whom invitations have 
been ~ tag and a large number of British Members will be 
present. 

Invitations have been accepted to visit the Lead Mines of 
W. B. Beaumont, Sey as well as the Cleveland Iron Districts, 
at the request of the Corporation of Middlesbro’. The Mayors of 
Sunderland and South Shields have kindly expressed a desire to 
receive, and assist in promoting the views of such Members as 
may visit their respective Boroughs. 

“xcursions have been arranged to the Northumberland Lakes 
—the Cannobie Coalfield—and the necessary means taken to 
secure ready access to all the leading Miningand Manufacturing 
Establishments of the district, embracing, in addition to Mines 
of Coal, Iron, and , very extensive works for the production 
of Chemicals, Machinery, Glass, Iron Vessels, Fire Clay, &c. 

The time appointed for the Meetingis thought to be convenient 
for Members of the Foreign and British Universities, and the 
facilities for travelling to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, especially from 
the Continent of Europe, are now very complete. 

Both the General and Local Officers will exert themselves to 
make the visit of their Associates both reeable and satis- 
factory, and it is expected that the gathering at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne will be great in numbers, and of unusual interest. 

Communications intended for presentation to any of the 
Sections may be addressed to the Local Secretaries, and should 
he accompanied by a statement whether the author will be 
present, and on what day of the Meeting, so that the business 
of the sections may be propery arranged. 

As the objects of the Association are especially Scientific, 
papers on History, Biography, Literature, Art, &c., are 
necessarily inadmissible. 

Gentlemen may be proposed as Life Members on payment of 
£10. Subscriptions for New Members, £2 for the first year. 
Subscriptions for Old Members, £1. Payments of Associates of 
4 Meeting, £1. Ladies’ Tickets (obtained through a Member), 


£1. 

Names of Candidates for admission are to be sent to the Local 
Secretaries. 

For any further information respecting the local arrange- 
ments, lodgings, or other matters, a poe may be made to 
the Local Secretaries, and tickets will be issued to the Members 
on application, to enable them to travel to and from the Meeting 
for one fare over the chief railways. 

A. NOBLE, r Local Secretaries for 
R. C. CLAPHAM, the Meeting in 
A. H, HUNT, 5) Newcastle -upon-Tyne, 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 


S. Dr. Waitz’s “ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER” 
will be ready for delivery to the Fellows in a few weeks. All 
gentlemen joining at the present time will receive the whole of 
the publications for the year. There are a few vacancies on the 
list of Foundation Members. A Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars will be forwarded on application to 

C. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., 
J. FREDERICK CULLINGWOOD, r.as.,} Hon. Seca. 


4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 


Square, London, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to the Library, 
which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Languages :—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 a 
year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from ten to six. Prospectus on appli- 


cation. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Librarian, 


FAMILY HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY 


of ENGLAND and WALES.—Now ,a CATALOGUE 
of the Largest Collection of CURIOUS AND RARE BOOKS 
OLD TRACTS, ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
PRIVATELY PRINTED FAMILY PAPERS, relating to the History 
of almost every LANDED ESTATE and OLD ENGLISH FAMILY 
in the Country ever formed; interspersed with nearly Two 
Thousand Original Anecdotes, Topographical and Antiquarian 
Notes. On sale at low prices. The Catalogue extends to nearly 
400 pages, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 4d. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 151, Piccadilly. 


ARMY LISTS OF THE ROUNDHEADS 


and CAVALIERS in CIVIL WAR. A most interesting book 
to the Antiquary and Genealogist. Price7s. 6d. ; post free, 7s. 10d. 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 


ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY.—A Lust 


of the Nobles who came over with WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR. The SHIELDS EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Price 5s.; post free, 5s. 4d. 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 


AGNA CHARTA.—Exact Facsimile of 


the Original Document in British Museum, 3 feet long by 
2wide, with ARMS AND SEALS OF THE BARONS EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS, price 5s. ; by post, on roller,5s.4d. A.D, 1215, 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 























TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


“Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of and Lilustrations.” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s. Post 
free for 13 postage stamps. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C 








RYSTAL PALACE.—The grandest Flower 


Garden in the world. Special attention is directed to the 
slopes and beds round the rosary, on the upper terrace, on each 
side the grand centre walk, and round the great circular fonn- 
tain. The effect produced by the large masses of various 
coloured flowers is brilliant in the extreme. 


‘ _ rS a 

RYSTAL PALACE.—EXCURSION 
SEASON .—Benefit Societies, Clubs, Public Companies, large 
Bodies of Workpeople, Schools, and Excursions from the Coun- 

try, which have not fixed their days, should do so at once. 
The Great Excursion of the Foresters isappointed for Tuesday, 

August 18th. 

Full particulars as to terms, &c., may be had on application to 

George Grove, Secretary, Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 8.E. 


b A ~ 

MITH’S NEW SERIES OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL MAPS, one-fourth the size of the Irtsh Board 
Maps. Size, 2 ft. 10 by 2ft.2. Price on Sheet, coloured, 2s. 6d. ; 
rollers, 5s. Complete catalogues on application. SMITH and 
SON, 172, Strand (Publishers of the Maps used under the Irish 
National System). On the 15th Augnst, the Scholar’s Atlas, 20 
Plates, 5s. Outlines or Blank Projections to correspond, 2s. 6d. 














APS AND ATLASES TO SUIT 


TOURISTS, TEACHERS, &c., at J. GILBERT'S, Map, 





* 


Atlas, and Globe Show Room, 18, Gracechurch Street, E.C 





RELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS in 
Connexion with the intended Purchase of Literary Pro- 
perty, Partnerships or Businesses, UNDERTAKEN. Trading 
and other accounts adjusted. Jalance-sheets prepared.-— 
Mr. CRELLIN, Accountant, 06, Newgate Street, E.C, 


Va a] ry ’ 
ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 
CARY, 181, STRAND, LONDON, are now eupplying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 
with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent Achro- 
matic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4. 4s. to £6. 6s. 
a © celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for Tourists, &c., 

om 288. 

Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and OPERA 
GLASSEs, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, Meteoro- 
ogical Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the Admiralty ; 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society ; Christ’s Hospital ; 
East India College, Agra; and Opticiaus to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 


IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 
Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price, 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA,.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her ioe reapect ally offer to the 
— this truly marvellous fluid, which ually restores the 
1uman hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
resto one application per month will keep it in perpen colour. 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
vee of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 


ASE AND COMFORT IN WALKING. 

The Pannus Corium Boots and Shoes are the most easy for 

Tender Feet. HALL & Co., Sole Patentees, 6, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 


\ ILLCOX anv GIBBS’ SEWING 


MACHINE. Simple, compact, efficient, durable, and 
noiseless. Warranted to fulfil all the requirements of a perfect 
Family Machine. 


Prospectus free, on application at No. 1, Ludgate Hill. 


EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any othern. They run, tuck, hem, fell, gather, 
cord, quilt,’ braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only machines that will do 
hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


GREAT CENTRAL Deport, 14, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon,. 
THE VIVARIUM, No. 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 
= 25D MATERIA ey hag harry | pm me and 
ants, and eve uisite for the stu s living page 
Natural History: at Mf oderate Prices. « 


Sea Water, Marine Salts, South Coast Shingle, &c. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lightsand Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass,&c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, Bagiiah and Foreign, suitable for presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON.—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street, 

Established 1807. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, Cande- 
labra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze. Ormolu, China and Giass, 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases and other Ornameuts, 


QSLER, 45, Oxford Strect, W. 
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ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL- 
BOOKS. 


By the Right Rev. J. W. Coruyso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS: With 


an Additional ter on Decrmat CornaGE. By 
the Right Rey. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
12mo., 48, 6d. KEY, by 8. Maywarp, 6s, 


Also by Brsnor CotEnso, Revised Editions. 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


18mo., 1s. 9d., or with Answers, 2s. 3d.; orin Five Parts, 
separately, as follows :— 

1. Text-Book, 6d. | 4. Examples, PART III. Frac- 

2. Examples, Part I. Simple tions, Decimals, &c., 4d. 
Arithmetic, 4d. 5. ANSWERS to the Examples, 

$, Examples, Part II. Com- with Solutions of the more 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult Questions, 1s, 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Volume, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Part I. 12mo., 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
HUNTER’S Questions on PART L., 2s. 6d. 
Part II. 12mo., 6s.; KEY, 5s. 
18mo., 1s. 64,; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
Theabove PROBLEMS, with KBY, 3s. 6d.; without KEY, 1s. 
TrIGONOMETRY,. Part I. 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d, 

— Part II, 2s. 64.; KEY, 5s. 


London: Lonemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 




















This day is published, price 5s. 6d., 


it HISTORY OF FEUDALISM, 
4 BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL. By ANDREW 
Get, Author of ‘‘Thompson’s Men and Things in 
America,”’ the “ Imperial Dictionary,’ &c. A New 
Edition, with Examination Questions and Introductory 
Essay, by Cyrus R. Epmonps. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 6s. 6d., 


HARTON’S COMPLETE SOLU- 


TIONS of Every Classof EXAMPLES inALGEBRA, 
forming a Complete Course on the subject, and calcu- 
lated to facilitate and extend the Study of Mathematics 
as a Logical Course, By J. Warton, B.A., M.C.P., 
oe, eatngention! Examiner for the College of Pre- 
ceptors, 


London: Loneman, Grrzn, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





REV. E. MILLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 
Just published, in 12mo., price 5s., cloth, 


N ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Miuuer, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. 


The distinctive features of 
his Grammar are the use of 
aah flare eas - seqmnoey 
on e greater ng in 
English ; a simplification of the 
logical theory of simple sen- 


grammar; and a development 
of MADVI@’s theory of com- 
pound sentences. The work 
originated in the practice of 
teaching, and has been cor- 
rected, amplified, and tested by 
tences, so as to bring it legiti- | the requirements of pupils 
mately within the province of | studying Latin. 


London: Loyeman, Grezn, & Co., Paternoster Row. 











HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s, 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


N STAMMERING and STUTTERING ; 


THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author. of *‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,”’ &c. 

“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition, It is 


very fj written, and is evidentiy the work of a man who has 
is whole energies to the task.’”’—THE READER, March 7, 


“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stemmering, if 
perly and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 
istressing malady.”’— Press, March 14, 1863. 


London: Lovemay, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., price 6s. 6d., 


HE FAMILY AND ITS DUTIES; 


WITH OTHER ESSAYS and DISCOURSES FOR 
SUNDAY READING. By Roxzert Lez, D.D., Minister 
of Greyfriars, and Professor of Biblical Criticism in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

“There are lumps of good sense in his book—a great ma 
MS eet Siraras.on™ kee 

“Dr. Lee’s style is one of the best. It is beautifully clear and 
a me med and being, in the present volume, ch with the 
wi of large experience, it is eminently fitted to attract the 
maturity, and nourish thoughtful age with 


the - d solidity of its varied 
% o— 
G . and 80 yo vai treasures, 


London: Lonemaw & Co. Edinburgh: Wx. P. Namo. 





Just published, in One Volume, demy 8vo., cloth, 
price 18s., 


A MEMOIR OF THOMAS BEWICK, 

written himself, embellished by numerous 
Woopcuts and Vienerrss, designed and engraved by 
™ a for a work on British Fishes, and never before 
pu - 


Also, 


EWICK’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
on Two Volumes, demy 8yo., cloth, price 


Tondon: Sold by Loneman & Co., and by all Booksellers. 





8 AUGUST, 1868. 
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WORKS PRINTED FOR 
WALTON AND MABERLY. 


(a 
Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Phi- 

LOSOPHY. 1334 Cuts. Complete in Four Vols, 20s, 

*,* Alsoin Volumes, separately, as under :— 
MECHANICS. 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 5s. 
OPTICS. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS, 5s. 


II. 
Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy. 


Second Edition. Revised and Edited by Epwin_DUNKIN 
F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 387 Plates an 
100 Wood Engravings. Small 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


If]. 
Natural Philosophy for Schools. By 


Dr. LARDNER. Fourth Edition, 328 Illustrations. 12mo,, 3s. 6d. 
IV. 
Animal Physiology for Schools. By 
Dr. LARDNER, 190 Illustrations. 12mo., 3s. 6d, 
Vv. 
Potter’s Elements of Mechanics. 
Fourth Edition. S8vo., 8s. 6d, 


By the same Author. 


POTTER’S ELEMENTS of OPTICS. Part I., Second Edition, 
8vo., 9s. 6d. Part II. S8vo., 12s. 6d. 


POTTER’S PHYSICAL OPTICS. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
VI. 


Newth’s First Book of Natural Philo- 


SOPHY: intended as a Text-Book for the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London, New Edition. 
12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. vu 


Newth’s Elements of Mechanics and 


HYDROSTATICS, New Edition, Small 8vo., 8s, 6d, 
VIIl. 


Newth’s Mathematical Examples in 


ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, LOGARITHMS, TRIGONO- 
— and MECHANICS. With Answers. Small 8vo., 


Ix. 
De Morgan’s Elements of Arithmetic. 


Eighteenth Thousand. Royal 12mo., 5s, 


xX. 
Barlow’s Tables of Squares, Cubes, 


SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE ROOTS, and RECIPROCALS. Small 
8vo., 88., cloth, XI 


Tables of Logarithms to Five Places. 


Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d., cloth. 
XII 


A Glossary of Scientific Terms, for 


General Use. By ALEXANDER HENRY, M.D. Small 8vo., 
$s. 6d., cloth. XU 


Kuhner’s New Greek Delectus; Sen- 


tences for Translation from Greek into English, and English 


into Greek; in a Systematic Progression. Edited by the late 
Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN, Fifth Edition, 12mo., 4s. 
XIV. 


The London Greek Grammar. De- 


signed to exhibit, in small Compass, the Elements of the Greek 
Language, Seventh Edition. 12mo,, 1s, 6d. 


XV 


Hardy and Adams’ Anabasis of 


XENOPHON. Expressly for Schools. With Notes, Index of 
Names, anda Map, 12mo., 4s. 6d, 


XVI. 
New Latin Reading Book; consisting 


of Short Sentences, Easy Narrations, and Descriptions, 
selected from Cesar’s Gallic War; in Systematic Progression, 
With a Dictionary. Third Edition, lzmo., 2s. 6d, 


XVII. 
Allen’s New Latin Delectus; being 


Sentences for Translation from Latin into Buglish, and Eng- 
lish into Latin; in aSystematic Progression. Fourth Edition, 


12mo., 48. XVIII 
The London Latin Grammar; includ- 


ing the Eton Syntax and Prosody in English, accompanied with 
. Notes. Twentieth Edition, 12mo., 1s. 6d. ’ 


XIX, 


Robson’s Constructive Latin Exer- 


CISES, for Teaching the Elements of the Language on a 
ry ag of Analysis and Synthesis. Fourth Edition” 12mo, 


XX. 


Merlet’s French Grammar. By P.F. 
MERLET, Late Professor of French in University College, Lon- 
don. New Edition. 12mo,, 5s. 6d., bound, (KEY, 3s. 6d.) 

XXI. 


Merlet’s Le Traducteur: Selections, 


Historical, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous, from the best French 
Writers, on a plan calculated to render reading and translation 
peculiarly serviceable in acquiring the French Language. 
Seventeenth Edition. 12mo., 5s. 6d., bound. 
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OFF TO THE HIGHLANDS. 
VERY one to his taste. Some, at this 
season, are on their way to the Alps, or 
to this or that river-region of the continent ; 
some to their chosen watering-places on the 
English coast ; but we are off to the High- 
lands. Off—fairly off—London and all its 
worry behind us! Are we not in the night 
mail-train from Euston Square, whirring, 
jogging, through mid-England in the dark, 
through north- England as the summer 
morning lightens, on our way to the Scottish 
border ? Ere we know it, is not the border 
passed; and, still whirring, jogging, through 
Dumfriesshire and Lanarkshire, are we not 
here at Carstairs junction? Which shall it 
be—Edinburgh, or Glasgow? Lither is con- 
venient from Carstairs! Edinburgh for us, 
according both to our will and our ticket; 
and lo! here again we are in the romartic 
town, pacing Princes Street, going the round 
of the Calton Hill, gazing from George Street 
cown at the glittering Firth of Forth and 
over to the Fifeshire coast, sitting on the 
wooden seats on the slopes of the Calton Hill, 
or descending the picturesque High Street 
and Canongate from the Castle to Holyrood. 
Ah! our four or five days in ever-dear 
4dinburgh! But Edinburgh only by the 
way ; we pant for the Highlands. The rail | 
again—a short journey this time—and we 
are on the steeps and battlements of Stirling 
Castle, gazing round on the fair champaign 
on which Queen Mary once gazed, and with 
the rampart of the Highlands in view. It is 
but the break of an hour or two in our 
journey ; and now we are all but within the 
rampart, in the rough town of Callander, 
where Gaelic may be heard, and with Ben 
Ledi before us. Coach here for the first time, 
and on, by a Highland road, hill and heather 
right and left, to the Trosachs. 
e will always begin the Highlands by 
the Trosachs. ae is loveliness that never 
tires; but it is Highland loveliness. Stay 


Turk, or at the finer-looking, but not more 
comfortable, castellated Trosachs Hotel nearer 
Loch Katrine; saunter out in the morning 
after the sort of breakfast they give you 
there; make such a climbing excursion 
among the heights around as pleases you ; 
or take the main and easy way at leisure 
through the woody and rocky loveliness, 
peaked with changing grandeur, to the 
wondrous nook where Loch Katrine comes 
in sight; loiter about this nook for, hours, 
dimly recollecting the Lady of the Lake and 
seeing her fairy island, or boating round the 
island on the lake’s placid depths; do this 
for a day or two, and how far-off and absurd 
the roar and the world of Fleet Street! Oh! 
why should there be a Fleet Street? Why 
could not a man live always amid the quiet 
loveliness of the Trosachs, taking his daily 
| walk to Loch Katrine and the view of Helen’s 
Isle, and returning to be catered for as they 
know how to do it in those Trosachs inns, 
when the salmon and the grouse are both in 
season ? For three or four months in every 
year this lovely solitude opens, to clip, among 
its tumbled peaks of hills and in the trough 
of its wooded lakes, the world-wearied tourists 
who have money in their purses. But again 
the winter sets in; and the deserted inns are 
shut up; and what becomes of the once lovely 
region of green and brown and sunshine in 
the long months of cold and snow no soul 
can tell or ever inquires. But now, at least, 
'it is glorious August; our little roll of 
sovereigns for our trip has not yet suffered 
diminution to speak of; the memory of Fleet 
Street is fading; and here we are among the 
Trosachs. Only we pray, as always in the 
Highlands, that the rain may keep off. 

We will not penetrate the Highlands much 
farther as yet. No; away from the Trosachs 
in the little steamer from Loch Katrine’s deep 
nook, the fiddles playing Highland tunes on 
its deck, and so to Rob Roy’s more peculiar 
country, and across the wild heath to Loch 
Lomond. And then down that long and 
beautiful loch, and, from its southern end, 
through Smollett’s native country, now all 
calico-works and iron-works, to the Firth of 
Clyde. 

The Firth of Clyde! One could dally with 
this Firth for a whole month, keeping to its 














either at the New Trosachs Inn by the Brig of 


northern or Highland side, and not exhaust 
it, but only come to know it to be inex- 
haustible. Why is London worse off, in 
respect of the accessibility of the romantic, 
than Glasgow ? The Thames is a noble river; 
and highly creditable to Nature from certain 
points of view ; but, while the Clyde need not 
be ashamed of competition with the Thames, 
even for importance of commercial facilities, 
the Thames, if it could only see the banks, 
and especially the northern banks, of its 
Scottish rival, and compare them with its 
own beneath London, would cut its throat 
for sheer jealousy. Fancy what a blessed 
privilege in their river the Glasgow mer- 
chants have! The Highlands and the heather, 
as we may say, within an hour or two’s reach 
of them as they sit in their counting-houses ! 
An hour or two’s sail in a steamer down the 
Clyde, and then—not a Tilbury or a Southend, 
with miles of intervening ooze and marsh, 
but a coast of steep cliff and indented 


mountain slope, studded with villages and | 


lined with villas, and here and there 
a gap into a solitary salt-water loch— 
Gare Loch, Loch Long, the Holy Loch— 
piercing into a region of mountains and glens. 
Oh! to take a poor fellow from Fleet Street, 
whose ideal of a hill has never been raised 
by actual vision beyond Primrose Hill, and 
send him up Loch Long in a steamer, with 
the torrent-seamed masses of mountains on 
both sides of him, from the Knap Hills, past 
the Duke of Argyll’s Bowling Green, as far 
as Arrochar, between the Cobbler and Ben 
Lomond! Loch Long has always been a 
favourite of ours; and here we are on it 
again, in what seems the same steamer, with 
the same florid-haired captain keeping all in 
good humour, and the same fiddlers fiddling 
the airs that suit. And the sweet little Holy 
Loch, round which you can walk from Kirn 
to Strone, unless you burst the wildness at 
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| trickling of the thousand streams! 


its head and track the dark glens to Loch 
Eck! And so westward and seaward, by the 
exquisitely tortuous channel of the Kyles of 
Bute or the more open channel of the Cum- 
brays, to Loch Fyne and ducal Inverary, or 
to the massive and magnificent Island of 
Arran. Dimmer still, in these picturesquely- 
girt gulfs and channels of salt water, luring 
into worlds of wildness, grows the recollec- 
tion of Fleet Street. 

Yet again, and we are out into the open 
sea, through the Crinan Canal, or round the 
endless geographical cucumber of the Mull of 
Cantire, and steaming northwards in the 
clear green Hebridean seas, amid islands 
numberless, and past the headlands and pro- 
montories of the primitive kingdom of the 
Scots, the scenes of old Celtic and Ossianic 
legend. The Sound of Jura, Cor eckan, 
the green coasts, the wild green islands, the 
green and foaming seas, and on to hospitable 
Oban—which is called the Charing Cross of 
the Western Highlands, because from 1t you 
can go anywhere else, if you do not get into 
the wrong conveyance. But the conveyance 
is not omnibus, but sea-steamer. For one 
day’s excursion we go round the Island of 
Mull, not because we want to do Staffa and 
Tona over again, but for the general sake of 
the voyage round Mull. That means a hun- 
dred miles of noble sea along a noble coast 
of rugged wildness, presenting scarce a Sl 
that man is or ever has been there, save in 
such a peopled nook as Tobermory. Only 
here, as everywhere else in the Highlands, 
let the rain keep off; or it is sublimity seen 
in a haze of wretchedness. But, another 
day, whether it rains or no, we are off from 
Oban to Ballachulish for the renewed vision 
of Glencoe. Staffa and Iona, done once, need 
not be repeated ; but he who has seen Glen- 
coe is fascinated thither for ever and ever. 
It may be said that the moral structure of 
no British human being is complete till he 
has seen Glencoe—nay, till he has passed a 
night in its ghastliness, alone with Ossian, 
and the sound of the murmuring Cona, and 
the ghosts of the murdered Macdonalds. And 
here for the tenth time are we in Glencoe 
alone, completing our moral structure. Hark 
to the murmuring of the Cona! hark to the 
Does 
Fleet Street exist? Here, in the vale of 
Ossian, both thing and name seem alike a 
dream. But back, through the slate-quarries, 
to the lights of Ballachulish inn! There 
Fleet Street, if still far off, is somewhat 
nearer. 

Of course, up the Caledonian Canal, from 
Banavie and Ben Nevis to snug and richly- 
set Inverness! Mountain and lake are now 
once more pretty familiar, so that the 
eye wonders less at the repetition of what 
entranced it before; but, along this connected 
chain of lakes in the mountain-hollows, the 
play of light or of mist makes endless varia- 
tions of beauty or of wildness. And besides 
the lochs made by nature, are there not the 
locks which Telfer made as part of the canal- 
machinery for connecting them? Do we not 
recollect the sturdy English grazier who, 
when we were last here, got out at every 
lock in the canal and examined it carefully, 
until his assiduity in so doing attracted 
general attention on board, and whose assi- 
duity in so doing was afterwards accidentally 
explained to two or three of us when he told 
us confidentially over a tumbler that, though 
he had heard much of the Scotch locks, he 
had not been able, for his part, to see any- 
thing very particular about them? But on, 
through locks and lochs to Inverness—Fleet- 
street, still forgotten, in the distance! 

But now inland we go, away from the 
sea or the track of steamers, into the 
wide wilderness of the Highland moors. 
Dalmally, Blackmount, Rannoch, the whole 
inland Argyleshire Highlands, the whole 
Perthshire Highlands, the Inyernesshire, the 
Aberdeenshire, the Rosshire, and expanses 
beyond these expanses, ever the same, and 
yet ever-varying, abounding with wildness, 
abounding with adventure, abounding with 
ouse! Ha! have we forgotten what we 





chiefly came for? Not we. Here we are at 
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last at the hospitable laird’s mansion who 
invited us, amid the miles of moor which he 
owns, over which we are to shoot. We are 
out for our first day after the 12th, and a 
splendid day it is. There go the birds; the 

n is at our shoulder—bang! . .. What 
is this? Has the gun burst? 

O the sad reality! It is all a dream. 
We have not been to the Highlands at all, 
and are not likely to get there this season. 
We have been all the while, in body, if not 
in spirit, in the neighbourhood of Fleet 
Street. We had undertaken to review the 
new edition of ‘‘ Anderson’s Guide to the 
Highlands ;” we had conscientiously been 
reading the green-bound volume for the 
purpose, when, as fatigue would have it, we 
fell asleep. Let it not be supposed that this 
was owing to any soporific quality in the 
book. Tar from it. The book affords rich 
and delightful matter of information and 
fancy even to the reader in London, let 
alone that plenitude of practical direction 
which has made it, in its previous editions, 
the standard guide-book for tourists in the 
Highlands, and which in this edition is 
improved and increased. But, as the fatigued 
will do even over the best of books, we fell 
asleep, the book resting on our knee. In 
the track of its suggestions, we were off to the 
Highlands in dream; but the fall of the book 
on the floor has brought us back to the less 
pleasant reality. Gun! Yes, there zs a gun 
within reach; but it is the rack-rifle belong- 
ing to us as a member of the 531st Middlesex 
Volunteer Corps. 
—uncleaned since last muster, 
ae to say; and the only shooting we 
shall have this season, we fear, will be prac- 
tice with it at the butts of the corps—which, 
now that our more fortunate comrades are 
scattered for their holiday to the four winds, 
we shall have nearly all to ourselves. But 
the worst of it is that we have not written 
our intended review of the ‘‘ Guide to the 
Highlands.” Our dream over it, turned into 
a leading article, must serve instead. 


we are 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
CARL AUGUST. 


(SECOND NOTICE.) 


Briefwechsel des Grossherzogs Carl August von 
Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach mit Goethe in den 
Jahren von 1775 bis 1828. 2 Binde. 
(Weimar: Landes-Industrie-Comptoir.) 


E have already observed that this exten- 

sive correspondence yields few passages 
available for extract, and implied that the 
only way to render it valuable as an illustra- 
tion of Goethe’s character is'to go through it 
carefully, bearing in mind some conception 
of that character with which to collate any 
traits of individuality it may afford. Viewed 
in this manner, many particulars, at first 
apparently insignificant, become pregnant 
with meaning; and the reader has the addi- 
tional satisfaction of having acquired his 
knowledge at the cost of some care and 
mental effort. Whether this effort is alto- 
gether repaid by the result we can hardly 
undertake to pronounce—not that the acqui- 
sition of any new views respecting the central 
figure of modern culture would not have 
been highly interesting, and a_ sufficient 
requital for a considerable amount of research, 
but that the —_— effect of the correspon- 
dence is much more to confirm than to modify 
the prevalent impression respecting Goethe. 
One side of his character, indeed, receives 
hardly any additional illustration—the poeti- 
cal. ‘There are few allusions to any of his 
works—the most important being some 
references to ‘‘ Faust,’ which seom to indi- 
cate that the classical influences imbibed 
during his Italian tour had rendered him 
comparatively indifferent to his greatest 
work, and doubtful of the soundness of the 
conception itself. Many of the Venetian 
rans, he says, are only intelligible on 
spot. Writing from Venice in April, 
1790, he mentions the completion of the 


There it is in the corner’ 


‘academical origin by a certain stiffness 





Roman elegies, which. haye, no doubt, 
no connexion with Rome but as regards 
their local colouring. Indeed, we find him 
speaking somewhat disrespectfully of the 
Roman Tedies, There is a long and rather 
amusing memorandum by the Duke, modestly 
submitting sundry propositions for the amend- 
ment of Goothe’s unsuccessful play, ‘‘ Der 
Gross Cophta,” the failure of which seems to 
have been too unequivocal to admit of being 
glossed over in any manner. ‘These are 
almost the only passages we can find witha 
bearing on Goethe’s poetical career; and the 
notices of Schiller are few and incidental. 
There is more respecting his significance as 
a man of science. We may refer to the 
little billet (May 18th, 1794) in which he 
announces the perfection, as he considers it, 
of his much controverted Theory of Colours. 
Everything, he says, is now reduced to a 


simple principle; and heascribes his success | 


to ‘*a spark struck out by the opposition of 
Herder.” ¢ 

One of the passages in which Goethe 
states his views most fully, although ona 
minor matter, is the following account of the 
organization of the theatre at Stuttgart :— 


The actual position of the arts in Stuttgart 
affords matter for interesting observation. Duke 
Charles, whose undertakings cannot be refused a 
certain character of greatness, nevertheless only 
sought to gratify his momentary passions and 
ever-veering caprice. Yet the show and theatrical 
effect at which he aimed could not be attained 
without the aid of artists ; and thus his attempts 
after the inferior object constrained him to 
promote the higher in spite of himself. In his 


earlier years he patronized the lyric drama and | 


representations on a large scale, and, studious of 
perfection, endeavoured to attract the best artists 
to his court. This state of things did not 
continue, but left a number of amateurs behind 
it; and music, singing, the dramatic art, and 
dancing, were among the branches of education 
professed at the ducal academy. This still 
subsists, but as a stationary or even decaying, 
not as an animated and progressive institution. 
Of these various branches, music is the most 
permanent. ‘This talent admits of being exercised 
till a great age; it is, also, as concerns some instru- 
ments, the most general of any, and within the 
scope of young performers. The theatre, on the 
other hand, is liable to much more rapid vicis- 
situdes; and the long coherence of the same 
company is to a certain extent a misfortune. A 
mannerism easily becomes habitual—as, for 
instance, the Stuttgart betrays its 
and 
dryness. If a company be not enlivened by a 
continual infusion of new blood, it loses all its 
charm. A singer’s voice will only endure for a 
certain period; the youthfulness requisite for 
particular characters slips away; and so habit 
and consideration for old favourites alone preserve 
for the spectator a phantom of enjoyment. This 
is at present the case in Stuttgart. 


stage 


On the whole, perhaps the strongest im- 
pression left by this correspondence is that 
of Goethe’s immense and multifarious acti- 
vity. However slight and insignificant the 
notes that pass between him,and his ducal 
master, there is hardly one without a refer- 
ence to something doing or to be done, and 
this something with a leaing more or less 
direct upon human cultivation and improve- 
ment. It may refer to a book or a journey, 
or a political speculation, or to the progress 
of a building, or the regulation of the theatre, 
to a meteorological observation, a plant, a 
coin, a gem, but always to something inte- 
resting in its way, and worth the attention 
of aman bent upon doing good. Yet there 
appears no indication of hurry or fussiness. 
Goethe works in the spirit of hismotto, ‘‘ Ohne 
Hast, ohne Rast,” and never parts with his 
self-control or decorum. It is clear that he 
was very efficiently assisted ; and we always 
find him mentioning his subordinates with 
due acknowledgment. It is remarkable to 
how great an extent the latter part of the 
correspondence is occupied with scientific 
subjects, although we know, from Kcker- 
mann’s reminiscences, that arts and letters 
hed by no means lost their interest for him. 
But he seems to have: come to regard them 
rather in their practical aspect, as ministers 
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to the general sum of human felicity, and to 
have missed—a natural consequence of ad- 
vancing years—much of that spontaneous 
gladness which, in his youth, they had 
awakened in him for their own sakes. Like 
his own Faust, in the Second Part, the charms 
of Gretchen and the sorceries of the Brocken 
lie equally remote in the vague past ; and he 
only cares for the scene of busy usefulness 
he can himself descry and direct around his 
own tower—the bustling quay, where he had 
found only a sandy beach, the swamp, trans- 
formed at his bidding into a canal :— 

Ja, diesem Sinne bin ich ganz ergeben, 

Das ist der Weisheit letzter Schluss ; 

Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 

Der tiglich sie erobern muss. 


In the same spirit of acquiescence in the 
conditions of man’s existence, and with con- 
stant reference to that conception of nature 
as an organized whole which forms the 
groundwork of all his philosophy, Goetho 
pens the last letter in the volume—which is 
not, however, now published for the first 
time. It is written shortly after the death of 
Carl August, and addressed to General von 
Beulwitz, with a view to its being shown to 
the bereaved family. From hisretreat at Dorn- 
burg, whither he had retired to seek solaco 
in his grief, he sees the evidences of cultiva- 
tion and industry—crops and pastures, mills 
and bridges, vines, vegetables, fruit, and 
flowers. ‘The chateau in which he lodges 





bears the date 1608, and has thus for more 
than two hundred years been a centre of hos- 


pitality and the domestic affections. Within 
his own recollection the valley has been devas- 
tated by war and withered by the inclemency 
of the seasons ; but the traces of these calami- 
ties are no longer to be seen. Man—striving, 
rejoicing, suffering man—has triumphed over 
them all; has preserved the spot for the 
benefit of his race; and, looking back over 
the sameness of many generations, their his- 
tory is seen to repeat on an enlarged scale 
the story of each individual life. So, implies 
Goethe, his master and he himself disappear 
from the scene as individuals; but the stream 
with which their lives have flowed subsists, 
and will ever pursue its course, continuing 
and repeating them as they have continued 
and repeated their forefathers. It is enough 
for them, if, like Faust, they have but con- 
tributed to leaye the world better than they 
found it. 

We have left ourselves little room to speak 
of Carl August’s share of the correspondence, 
to which, indeed, nearly the same remarks 
apply as to Goethe’s, since it entirely relates 
to subjects interesting to both. er 1790 
it constitutes the great bulk of these volumes, 
and consists almost entirely of short notes 
referring to theatrical, administrative, or 
scientific matters. It may well be doubted 
whether the correspondence of any other 
European prince would display so much 
mental activity and enlightened ardour for 
knowledge; and, briefasthe letters usually are, 
they are full of character, and convey the most 
favourable impression of the Duke’s kindness, 
energy; and sense. His talents for busi- 
ness also were evidently very considerable ; 
and, when he gives Goethe a commission, or 
overrules any of his suggestions, he always 
does so with the air of one thoroughly 
acquainted with the matter, and clearly dis- 
cerning what ought to be done. Some inci- 
dental notices and anecdotes are sufficiently 
curious; but what after all is best and most 
interesting is the frank, cordial, and affec- 
tionate tone of letters like this, written from 
Berlin during the French invasion :— 


I would gladly write thee a right long letter, 
my dear old friend, to thank thee for thine, which 
afforded me great pleasure ; but I must accommo- 
date myself to the conditions under which alone I 
am as yet able to write with security. So thou 
art well, cheerful, active, and full of fresh 
courage ; thy household is in order ;—all this is 
capital. Mayst thou long enjoy this happy state 
of things! I have directed Voigt to see that thy 
house is entirely at thy disposal. I am now 
almost sure of being at home by the end of the 
month, There is no lack here of toil, gloomy 
hours, and tedious days ; yet we have an interest- 
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ing moment now and then; and the presence of 
Humboldt, Johannes Miiller, and some others, 
renders life tolerable. I will write again as soon 
as possible ; accept this farewell for to-day. 


It is difficult to say whether such a letter 
does more honour to the prince who wrote 
it, or to the minister to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 








ICELAND: ITS SCENES AND SAGAS. 
Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas. By Sabine 
Baring-Gould, M.A., &c. With numerous 
Illustrations and a Map. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.) 
prey may be said to have made Iceland 
what geographers always considered it to 
be—a part and parcel of Europe, at least 


during the summer months. From June till | 


October there is now a regular monthly 
steam communication between our northern 
shores and the land of Heckla and the 
Geysers, ice-fields and jékulls, where hot 
springs are so numerous that, not as in our 
lower-class tea-gardens, boiling water may be 
had for nothing all the year round. A five- 
pound note will pay the passage to Reyk- 
javik, the capital of Iceland, where accom- 
modation, such as it is, may be had at the 
rate of 4s. 6d. a day, exclusive of wine and 
spirits. Reykjavik is certainly the least at- 
tractive of all European capitals. It is 
simply a jumble of wooden shanties, and 
has but two streets, scarcely worthy of 
the name. The moment that the main 
thoroughfares are quitted, the stench emitted 
from thesmaller houses becomes insupportable 
to English noses. 
particular; and it is, perhaps, well that it is 
so. With regard to cleanliness, the natives 
do not rank much higher than the Eskimos. 
Decayed fish, offal, filth of every description, 
is tossed anywhere about the houses ; and, as 
the rooms have no boarded or paved fioor, 
they cannot be kept even moderately clean. 
The Icelanders have beds ; but a traveller re- 
quires to be a bold and a very tired man to 
enter one of them. Mr. Baring-Gould and 
his party soon found that out; and the expe- 
rience they gained on this point quite ac- 
counts for their not quite understanding the 
drift of certain remarks made by a Danish 
merchant :— 


I mentioned my regrets at having deprived him 
of the guest-bed at Steinstathr. 

* Dank you!” he answered ; “but I never slip 
in an Island bed.” 

** Did you lie on the bench in the sitting-room 

“ Yes, I not like a bed in a native byre. It is 
so dirty, and so full of insect.” Then, after a 
pause, he said, “You should come to Hisavik, 
and see of the fair; it will be dare in dree veek.” 

“T wish that I could, but I shall not be in the 
neighbourhood then. What trade is carried on 
at the fair, may I ask?” 

“Oh, de merchants sells of crockery, of corn- 
brandy, and of clodes.”’ 

“How do the natives pay? 
money!” 

“No,” answered the merchant; “but dey have 
fleas.” 

“T am well aware of that; but how comes that 
to alter the case ?”’ 

“Why!” replied the Dane; “dey takes of de 
vares, and dey gives us de fleas. De people of 
Denmark likes of de Island fleas very much.” 

“A singular taste!” I remarked. “ Indeed, I 
may say, very singular. What can there be in 
them so attractive ?” 

“Oh!” with enthusiasm; “dey is more big 
and more long dan in any odder country.” 

“'Woe’s me,” I exclaimed ; “ your statement is 
corroborated by my experience.” 

“De colder de vinter, de bigger de fleas !” re- 
marked my companion. 

“And they bring these abominations to the 
merchant stations for barter!” 

“When dey have vashed and dried de fleas. 
—Dare!”’ exclaimed the merchant, pointing ; 
“dare is a lot, lying in de sun to be dried.”’ 

My eye followed the direction of my com- 
panion’s finger, and I saw a quantity of sheep’s- 
wool—fleece—lying in the tin of a small farm. 

The Icelanders are very poor and indifferently 
fed. They possess cows, sheep, and horses, 
but neither pigs nor asses. The shores, 
rivers, and lakes abound in fish and fowl, 


?”? 


They have no 


Icelandic noses are not so | 





and add greatly to the daily food of the 
natives. Potatoes are cultivated with success, 
but not very extensively; and they have 
hitherto not suffered from the disease to 
which that esculent has almost everywhere 
else been subject. The sheep fared less 
fortunately than the potatoes, owing to that 
bane of most countries—governmental inter- 
ference, by which nothing was gained 
except extra rates. Hear what an Icelandic 
farmer has to say an the subject, and the 
grievances of his countrymen in general :— 
“My rates amount to forty dollars; but, be- 
cause of the sheep disease and bad year, there is 
an extra tax of twenty-five dollars. To the King 
of Denmark I pay eight, and that I grudge him.” 
‘‘ What are included in the rates ?’’ I inquired. 
“ My dues to the Althing man (M.P.), amount- 
ing to some twelve or fourteen dollars, Easter 
offerings to the priest, church-rates, &e. I grudge 
none of them—not a mark! Iam proud to give 
morey to the man who represents my interests at 
Althing; the priests are our brothers and cousins 
—so we don’t mind giving them a trifle; but, 
as for the eight dollars to the king, every one of 
them is like a drop of blood wrung from my 


heart.” 
‘“‘How comes it that you have extra rates be- 


cause of the sheep disease?” I asked. 

“You must know,” answered the farmer, 
clearing his throat, and preparing for a long story, 
“ one of the blessed things Denmark has done for 
us has been the introduction of scab among our 
sheep. Our sheep, according to the Danes, 
wanted their stock improving ; so they introduced 
some foreign brutes, and at once a terrible malady 
spread among the flocks, from Reykjavik as a 
centre. Sheep died all through the south, and 
scab was appearing in the north, when the farmers 
of the north unanimously agreed on slaughtering 
every infected sheep, and on making these jékulls 
and deserts a boundary beyond which the disease 
was not to penetrate. A line of demarcation was 
drawn ; every sheep coming north of this was 
forthwith killed; all the flocks along the friths, 
which form chains of communication between 
north and south, were slaughtered, and their 
owners remunerated by the ratepayers. Now, the 
sheep in the north are quite well, whilst the scab 
reappears yearly in the south.” 

The bane of Iceland is the almost incredible 
indolence of its inhabitants, which the author 
traces to the mischievous influence of the 
former monopoly of all trade exercised by 
the Danish government. ‘The natives do 
everything in the most slovenly and clumsy 
manner, and they dread work as a burnt 
child the fire. Mr. Baring-Gould gives 
some very amusing instances of their 
almost incredible indolence. A man would 
not take the trouble to bring a horse for 
sale unless he was assured that it would be 
bought, though he would have been glad 
to sell; another refused to change a note a few 
doors off, though he was to receive the money, 
and the bargain might not be struck unless he 
went. A theological student, whom ourauthor’s 
party engaged as guide, turned out one of 
the laziest of men. Indeed, by the infusion 
of a little energy and capital Iceland might 
become, if not a land flowing with milk and 
honey, at least moderately prosperous. At 
present there are no roads, and perhaps only 
one or two bridges, in the whole island, 
though rivers are numerous. The tuins or 
gardens are neglected, and drainage, so essen- 
tial in a country having a frozen subsoil 
throughout the year, is entirely unknown. 
The islandis gradually being denuded of every 
vestige of wood; nobody thinks of replanting 
the forests ; and it is only in the less popu- 
lated districts that woody vegetation of an 
average height is still met with. The roots 
of willows, long ago cut down, are now dug 
up and used as fuel; but they occur so 
sparingly that our author and his party had, 
in many places, considerable diffic ty in 
making the kettle boil. Some travellers haye 
represented the Icelanders sitting around 
blazing fires and reading Sagas. But what is 
the blazing fire to be kindled with? Dried 
sea-weed, fish-bones—in fact, anything that 
will smoulder—serves as the principal mate- 
rial for fuel ; and the people, closely huddled 
together, have to rely upon their own animal 
heat as a protection against the biting cold 
during the long sub-arctic winter. 
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But, if the Icelanders are misrepresented 
about their fires, they certainly are not in 
regard to their Sagas, and the use they make 
of these national records. Probably no nation 
is so rich in this department of literature ; 
and Mr. Baring-Gould, who seems to be well 
acquainted with what has been published, 
has succeeded in obtaining considerable addi- 
tions, most of which have been transferred to 
the British Museum. The value of the Ice- 
landic Sagas principally consists in their 
resting upon a strong historical basis. They 
were committed early to writing, and in 
many instances confirm and sustain each 
other, forming, as it were, a grand semi- 
historical tableau of the extreme north of 
Europe, previous to, and shortly subsequent 
to, the introduction of Christianity. Their 
value is further increased by their almost 
total freedom from anachronisms, and their 
having an important bearing upon our own 
language, traditions, superstitions, and man- 
ners. This applies not only to the narratives 
they embody, but also the language in which 
they are written. It must ever be a matter 
of interest to an intelligent mind to trace 
back to the fountain-head words and expres- 
sions in daily use, the exact meaning of 
which appears to have been lost in the mist 
of by-gone ages. 

Many of our English country horse-calls may 
be recognised in this Ultima Thule. The “ Bok- 
a-ooff!’’ of Nottingham, or “ Bok’n-waay!” of 
Yorkshire, East Riding, are forms of the Scan- 
dinavian Bug-af, bend-aside; the same verb, ath 
buga, to curve, is preserved in our word bucket, 
literally a curved receptacle. So, also, the common 
shout, “Gee! Gee uup! Tzch!” are forms of 
Gd-walk ; and the Northumbrian Heck! is the 
Icelandic Hoegr! (pronounced Haikir). : 
I wish that I had space to give the origin of 
some of our popular superstitions and nursery 
tales, and to show what assistance is afforded by 
Icelandic literature in the clearing up the difficul- 
ties with which they are surrounded. I can only 
instance one :— 

“Jack and Jill went up a hill 
To fetch a pail of water ; 
Jack fell down, and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.” 
These two children are mentioned in the Younger 
Edda, under the names of Hjaki and Bil (which 
have become, in course of time, Jack and Jill), as 
fetching water from the well Byrgir in the bucket 
Seg, on the pole Simul. These children were 
taken up into heaven to follow the moone Hjuki 
signifies “the quickening;”’ Bil, “the failing ;” 
and their attendance on the moon simply means 
that the moon becomes full and wanes. By the 
bucket of water U presume is signified the effect of 
the orb on the weather. “ Gaman,” 
fun, is cognate with our slang expression, “‘ gam- 
mon!” Other of our vulgar terms are closely 
allied to the Icelandic ; thus, “ gaby,” a fool, is 
related to the verb “ath gaba,” to make a fool of. 

Brag (to boast), Icel. bragS, rumour, renown. 

Chap, Icel. kappi, a fighting man, a hero. 

Dandy, Icel. Ddindi, anything good; ddindis 
masr, a worthy fellow. The word has certainly 
changed its signification considerably. 

Duffer (a stupid fellow), Icel. dofi, laziness, 
from the verb dofna, to be dull and stupid. 

Fluke (a chance), Icel. flux, of a sudden, used 
similarly, derived from the verb jijtiga, to fly. 

Fellow, Icel. félag, a comrade, literally one who 
goes shares in money. 

To go the whole hog. This I believe to be, to do 
all in one stroke—hog to be the Icel. hégg. The 
Icelanders similarly speak of doing something 
“meS héggi,” all at once. 

Lagged (outlawed), a contraction for délag, 
outlaw. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has furnished us with 
some of the best specimens of Icelandic 
Sagas; but we cannot afford space to give 
even an abstract of one; and we must refer 
the reader to the book which they enliven. 
His criticism on the Wild Huntsman will be 
read with interest, though the reasoning by 
which he endeavours to establish his “ena 
with our own Christmas harlequin throug 
King Herla seems to require further proof. 
The identity of the wild I aeger of Germany 
with Odin or Woden is generally admitted. 

We shall not follow our author and his 
party over the whole of their route, most of 
the places visited having been described more 
than once by the great shoals of tourists, 
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The roads are rough, and the scenery a com- 
bination of desolation, boldness, and wildness 
that defies description, and can only be 
adequately represented by such admirable 
sketches as Mr. Baring-Gould’s book con- 
tains. The monotony of the journey, begin- 
ning at Reykjavik, and leading through to 
western and north-western parts of the 
country, is much relieved by the two comic 
figures whom the author introduces. He 

us in his preface that the names of 
these personages are not real, and that 
the incidents related of them are so 
altered as to prevent the possibility of 
their identification. In a great measure 
this detracts from the value of the work, as 
it is impossible to say where fact ends and 
fiction begins. But we presume that the 
present work, notwithstanding its scientific 
appendix on ornithology and botany, is 
intended for the general reader. The author 
was only two months altogether absent from 
England, and deep scientific researches could 
scarcely be carried on during so short a time, 
though many admirable observations on geo- 
logy, botany, and zoology were undoubtedly 


e. 
The book, written throughout in a lucid, 
leasant style, sparkling with humour, is 
illustrated by numerous wood-cuts and litho- 
graphs, from sketches taken by the author on 
the spot. We have read it with interest, and 
= conscientiously recommend its perusal to 
ovners. 








THREE ESSAYS. 


Three Essays: I. Learning and Science; II. 
Science and Language; III. Language and 
Poetry. (Smith and Elder.) 


titles of the Three Essays above-named 

mark out for the scope of the volume a 
region in which the springs of most subjects 
of human thought take their rise, and which, 
therefore, affords a considerable choice to the 
author as to that one which he will follow 
out. It would be difficult to name a subject 
which may not be included under the head of 
learning, science, or poetry; and that these 
three should be discussed in a thin octavo is 
an undertaking which requires a formidable 
amount of condensed and definite thought. 
Unfortunately, the thoughts of the writer are 
singularly deficient jn both these attributes. 
An instance of this want of definitenessstrikes 
us most glaringly in the second essay, in 
which language is analysed in the following 
strange manner: ‘‘ The elements of language 
may, I think, be regarded as, 1, a name, 
whether sound, mark, or drawing, accepted 
conventionally to call up an idea; 2, a 
drawing or model; 3, a narrative or repre- 
sentation of the order of concurrence of 
events; 4, a formula or representation (by 
name, diagram, &c.) of the method of 
arriving at conceptions.” We can imagine 
few methods of vicious classification notexem- 
plified in the above sentence. It is framed 
on the principle of taking a word in as many 
different senses as possible, making a defini- 
tion to suit them all, and calling every 
description of a different sense one of its 
elements, and further complicating these 
separate definitions by making one include 
another. On the same principle we might 
define the elements of water to be hydrogen, 
steam, and Soak 4 — has certainly 
as good a right to be water as a diagram 
has to be called language. Such a confusion 
arises from a very injurious misconception 
as to the nature of metaphor. There are 
very real and significant relations existing in 
the order of nature, and not of our creation 
at all, between one thing and another; but 
we positively destroy these when we make 
them equivalent to identity. We do our 
best, in introducing a nomenclature based on 
this principle, to rob poetry and science of 
their most delicate tools, and thus weaken 
at once the two opposite mistresses of thought 
without a single counterbalancing advantage. 
names are the essential instruments 

of both ; we blunt and distort them in substi- 
tating the general for the specific, breadth of 
compass for depth of penetration. Of course, 





it is possible that Language should acquire a 
connotation in which its connexion with 
Lingua should be forgotten, as it is possible 
that water should come to mean liquid ; but 
it would merely necessitate our imventing 
another name in both cases. It must be 
added that the book which contains this 
specimen of confusion gives us its best refu- 
tation a few pages further on, where the 
author records the opinion of John Stuart 
Mill, that ‘‘ it may be good to alter a word, 
but it is bad to let any part of the meaning 
drop.” 

Tt is only fair to say that this analysis is 
not an average specimen of the book. The 
quasi-scientific portion does not appear to us 
of much value; but the dissertation on Poetry, 
though full of the confusion already noticed, 
contains some thoughtful passages, and is 
peculiarly rich in apposite and beautiful quo- 
tations. How striking, for instance, is the 
saying of Sir Joshua Reynolds (though losing, 
in our opinion, from the modifications we 
venture to omit), that imagination is the 
residence of truth. How perfect the better- 
known quotation from Wordsworth, that 
‘‘ poetry takes its origin from emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity.” How delicately one 
characteristic of poetry is given in the next 
extract—one which we should, perhaps, hardly 
have ‘expected to have found in the writings 
of a great logician toa great writer on logic— 
that ‘‘eloquence is heard, poetry is over- 
heard.” If we now turn to the author him- 
self, and ask what is the value of the material 
in which these gems are set, it must be said 
that the proportion of ore is not great; but it 
would be unfair to refuse to recognise its 
existence. The author brings out the 


idea of poetry in Wordsworth’s definition | 


with much added fulness of meaning, and 
some added precision. His meaning appears 
to be that poetry consists in the contemplation 
of emotion, apart from that impulse to action 
which accompanies emotion itself. It is not 
the state of feeling itself which is poetical. 
It is the aspect of that state of feeling to 
another mind which is in contact with it, 
without being subdued by it. The emotion 
itself may be something much grander than 
poetry, but it can never be poetry. We should 
be at oncerevolted at hearing of overwhelming 
grief as a poetic state of mind. Yet that 
overwhelming grief transported, without loss 
of vividness, to the world of art could hardly 
be otherwise than poetic. No one would call 
a character resembling that of Hamlet a 
poetic character, if he met with it in real life. 
The poetic character is Hamlet as he exists 
in the mind of Shakspeare; the poetry is 
inseparable from the conception. ‘The differ- 
ence between the poetry of pocts and the 
poetry of ordinary men and women is entirely 
in range and intensity, not in subject-matter. 
To have known strong emotion, and to have 
passed out of it, ensures to the least imagi- 
native of human beings a poetic element in 
life. It may not, and generally it had much 
better not, find expression in verse, but it is 
not the less poetry. But that this poetry 
should become dramatic, that the conception 
should be glorified to genius, it needs that 
the emotion should be derived, not from the 
recollections of the poet, but from the external 
world of humanity—that the imagination 
should expand as well as adhere. And this 
fact, perhaps, is a necessary element in a poem ; 
but poetry may exist elsewhere—it exists 
wherever emotion is translated into thought. 

This distinction between ‘‘the feelings 
raised and the feelings described ”’ is finely 
brought out by the author; and we agree 
with him in thinking it one generally disre- 
garded. The feelings described are mixed 
with effort, the feelings created are essentially 
connected with repose. Such noble verse 
as Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam” is only 
apparently an exception to our definition. In 
so far as it is poetry, the emotion is for the 
moment contemplated rather than felt—-in so 
far as the emotion is felt, the excellence 
appears to us of a different, and perhaps a 
higher, kind than poetry. The relief of this 
kind of utterance is well expressed by our 
author as ‘‘the substitution of objective for 
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subjective emotion. If the old emotion be 
very strong and permanent, no new one can 
find entrance; but poetry comes not to dis- 
possess, but toconsecrate and glorify.” ‘‘ That 
I outlive such woes, Enchantress, is thine 
own,” saysthe leastsubjectiveof modern poets. 
Poetry may or may not afford us the con- 
templation of new emotions and unfamiliar 
incidents, as in the case of Scott; but her 
invariable and indispensable office is to bring 
all the movements of the soul into the region 
of the mind—to enable us to contemplate 
the woes of a Lear or a Priam without the 
crushing effect of sympathy with the actual 
misery of such characters in real life; and 
thus, we would add (though the suggestion 
may appear fantastic, and the author of the 
work we are noticing is not responsible for 
it), to afford some relief to the spirit, when 
oppressed with the real sufferings of life, im 
suggesting a state in which they may be 
remembered or contemplated without pain. 

We have dwelt exclusively on the portion 
of the work under notice which appears to us 
worth reading; and the book and our review 
must not be conceived as symmetrical with 
reference to their subject-matter. Books on 
things in general seem to us rarely valuable - 
on their scientific side, and we see no reason 
to make an exception in this case; but the 
defects exhibited in that part of the work do 
not impair the faculties by which poetry is 
apprehended; and, in the effort to analyse and 
describe this apprehension, our author seems 
to us to have been successful. Ours is not a 
poetic age ; but the age when poetry is ori- 
ginated is not that in which its nature is 
best understood ; and every writer who helps 
us to enjoy and admire that which it is not 
the special characteristic of our age to create, 
does us a service we should be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge. 








“SKATING ON THIN ICE.” 


Skating on Thin Ice. A Novel. By the Author 
of “ Reca Garland.” Two Vols. (Newby.) 
i is, perhaps, hard to judge a building by a 

brick ; and even Giotto would complain if’ 
we affected to estimate his ‘‘ model and mirror 
of perfect architecture” by one of its bits of 
encasing marble; but, if you turn over the 
leaves of a book and find that its writer does 
not know the difference between a baronetage 
(vol. i1., 310) and a baronetcy; that the hero’s 
answer to a friend’s ‘‘ You are not well?” is 
‘Yes, tolerable” (vol. ii., 148); that his 
patron begs ‘‘pardon for coming at so late 
a hour” (vol. i.,49); that wisk is written for 
whisk, provisio for proviso, lain for laid, &c., 
&c.—you cannot imagine that the work is 
that of a moderately auakel person ; while, 
if you hit on a passage like the following, 
you are not disposed to reckon his intellectual 
power or appreciation of wit as of a high 
order :— 

“ But you must do something.” 

“JT think Pll turn artist.” 

* An up-hill game.” 

“‘ Ambition helps us up-hill.” 

“ But ambition gets no result if the owner does 
not put his shoulder to the wheel.” 

“If I have no bread I must find the shoulder.”’ 

‘*Tt won’t be a shoulder of mutton for some 
time to come.” 

“You dry, witty fellow. . . . 
It requires an effort to imagine the pitch 
of inanity that a man must have got to, to 
make such a feeble attempt at a joke, and 
then consider himself dry and witty. We 
need hardly say that there is not a single 
sparkle of wit or gleam of humour throughout 
the book; but story or moral of a mild and 
dreary kind there is; and,as we have drearily 
read these two yolumes all through, as in 
duty bound, we take a dreary pleasure in 
hoping that we may be able to warn a few 
novel-readers from tasting them. This is 
not, we are sorry to say, the only publication 
of Mr. Newby’s that we have had to label 
‘unfit for consumption” this season. There 
was that ‘‘ First Temptation ; or, Eritis sicut 
Deus,”’ full of bombast, illiberality, and rant, 
which the advertisement now to it 
says The Daily Post considers “in every 
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respect the most remarkable novel of our 
time; then came that poor, kill-time 
‘*Snowed-up,” which John Bull considers 
as “highly entertaining, and a delightful 
addition to our light literature ;” and now 
comes this dreary ‘“‘ Skating on Thin Ice,” 
carelessly written, carelessly printed, and 
carelessly bound: for, in the first volume 
of our copy, the pages from 96 to 121 are 
absent, and, to make up for them, there 
are inserted two copies of the pages from 
121 to 144. Surely a reader might be 
rocured for the printer’s establishment who 
chow English, and can correct a proof 
properly and set the author’s grammar 
straight, sparing us such misprints as ‘‘ that 
hell fire of mud,” and such constructions 
as ‘It depends what amount of faith you 
possess.” Again, take the sentence that 
follows :— 

Sometimes in the evening Mr. Noel would get 
up charades, and when he had put on a fancy 
dress with a plumed hat and a large mantle, in 
which he was to act his part, Miss Vyner would 
come round him and arrange the folds, and set 
the hat more on one side, and give a thousand 
little attentions to show her interest in his 
appearance. How intoxicating it was to the poor 
fellow as the elegant lovely form of the girl 
hovered about him. 


You would, of course, conclude that Mr. 
Noel was ‘‘ the poor fellow” who was being 


bewitched. But no such thing; he is a 
rosperous, married barrister, and Basil 
Watkham, alias Vyner, is the intoxicated 


victim. Of stopping, or pointing (as some 
call it), or the want of it, one sample is, ‘‘ for 
there was not many years ago something of 
intimacy between our families,” where the 
omission of commas after was and ago would 
spoil the sense, if that were of any conse- 
quence. 

Well, the moral of the book is, that if 
country baronets let their handsome daugh- 
ters ride in Rotten Row with them, and let 
the damsels have theirown way, they’ll take to 
riding there by themselves or with young 
men, and run away after worthless black- 
guard captains, who'll try to take them in 
with a false marriage and then desert them. 
Whereupon the said daughters will have to 
sew, or go out as governesses, because they'll 
be afraid to go home, unless some male 
friends save their reputation by marrying 
them, throwing up the giris that they them- 
selves are in love with, as Mr. Gore Haddon 
does in the present instance. Emma Brenton, 
the handsome, horsy young woman, ought 
to be taken as the heroine of the novel, 
we suppose, because she does the bold and 
open skating; though why she should run 
away, not with, but after, that stupid fop, 
Captain Eustace Ross, the author does not 
explain. Perhaps she liked the way in which 
he pronounced his +’s as #’s whon the writer 
remembers he ought so to do, but said 7 like 
other people when the writer forgets to keep 
up the shibboleth. Skater and heroine 
number two is (Cata-) Lina Vyner, an;accom- 
plished flirt, who ends with marrying a very 
rich old banker. Heroine number three is 
Mrs. Campstone, a dull, money-making 
engineer’s wife, originally a poor Irish girl, 
then a mistress, then wife of a man who loved 
her, then a forger and bigamist, but also an 
ambitious, successful woman of fashion, who 
is at last drowned in a post-chaise, and whose 
character the author must tell for himself 
with his silly exaggeration :— 

Mary Campstone looked at her husband side- 
ways; and there was something of a look of 
superiority and contempt in her face as she did so. 

But the casual observer could not have de- 
tected it, so clear and open and frank was her 
every lineament. It was a broad grand counte- 
nance, with a clear complexion, that meant any 
amount of ambition, and any amount of work to 
make that ambition successful. If she had had a 
ring pendant from her hand, and to keep it 
steadily at rest for one hour was alone wanting to 
secure her or her husband one more useful friend 
or ally, that ring would never have had a hair’s 
breadth of vibration—no, not if two hours had 
been the destined time during which it was to 
remain unshaken. 











Tt was hard to gay in what her beauty con- 
sisted ; and yet you felt as you watched her that 
she was one for whom any of the less careful or 
moral of mankind would have gone to the devil 
to secure. 

The heroes of the book, so far as there are 
any, are Basil Markham (or Vyner), Mrs. 
Campstone’s son by her first marriage, and 
his father-in-law Beaumont, an engineer, 
whom Mrs. Campstone schemes, and forges 
papers, to ruin, because he has resisted her 
advances. The author seems from his dedi- 
cation to have talked to a dear ‘‘ C. G., Esq., 
C.E.,” and has used up the engineering in- 
formation he acquired to frame a story of a 
leading engineer’s wife and his contractor 
conspiring together to build a most impor- 
tant viaduct for their company in such a 
way that it would be certain to tumble down, 
just that they may ruin the resident engi- 
neer, Beaumont, to gratify the said wife’s 
spite. The account of the duel between 
Basil Markham and Eustace Ross in the Bois 
de Boulognes (sic) is quite as absurd; and, 
altogether, the book is a tissue of improba- 
bilities and poor writing—a bore to read and 
a bore to review. Let all sensible people 
keep clear of it. 





TWO BOOKS ABOUT AMERICA. 


An Errand to the South in the Summer of 1862. 
By the Rev. W. W. Malet. (Bentley.) 

A Military View of Recent Campaigns in Virginia 
and Maryland. By Captain C. C. Chesney, 
R.E., Professor of Military History, Sandhurst 
College. (Smith and Elder.) 

ERE are two more volumes bearing on 
the great struggle in America. Both 

are worth reading, though as unlike in 
object and in treatment as books can well 
be. The first is a mere gossiping narrative 
of a quaintly credulous Church-of-England 
clergyman, who, while making himself the 
mouth-piece of his Southern hosts, has, at 
the same time, a simple and graphic way of 
describing facts which come under his own 
eye, and the natural features of the country 
he passed through. The other is a careful 
and scientific history of the campaigns of the 
war from M‘Clellan’s advance on Richmond 
to the battle of Chancellorsville—calm, clear, 
and, we think, as trustworthy as any such 
narrative is likely at present to be. It may 
be doubted whether the author was well 
advised in publishing while his materials 
could only be’ gathered from newspaper and 
magazine articles; and the accounts of some 
few persons who had taken part in some of 
the operations which he describes. But, if 

we assume him to be right, the book is a 

very creditable one to the professor ; and we 

are glad to find that the cadets of our great 
military college are under thie tuition of so 
able a military historian. 

Mr. Malet visited the South to carry the 
news of the deaths of three near relatives to 
his sister-in-law, an English lady married to 
a Southern planter. We learn incidentally 
from his narrative that he is an incumbent 
of the age of fifty-eight, and that he has 
spent some years in India—also, that he is 
descended from Sir Thomas Malet, the judge 
who was imprisoned for refusing a summons 
against a clergyman who would not abandon 
the use of the prayer-book in Cromwell’s 
time, and afterwards sat on the trial of the 
regicides. I’rom Sir Thomas he has inherited 
a devout hatred of Puritans, which may 
account for his strong Southern proclivities. 
It is startling, no doubt, at first to find an 
English clergyman so utterly unprejudicedon 
the subject of slavery as Mr. Malet. It seems 
to him apparently a matter of perfect indif- 
ference that men and women should be pro- 
perty. ‘‘Certainly,” he quietly remarks, 
‘the Northerners interfering with the negroes 
seems a great mistake. By the constitution 
they are private property, and inviolable; 
but the whole moral atmosphere (of the North) 
seems to have been tainted with false ideas 
about the negroes.” In that black North, 
then, some persons haye actually come to 
look upon them as men and women, and not 
fit subjects for property rights! He meets a 
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fellow-cler who owned seventeen 
slaves all of one family, and ‘‘ the attachment 
between him and his negroes was so strong 
that he could not bear to sell any of them! 
But our parson’s stomach is quite strong 
enough to swallow human sales. One day, 
with an English friend, he was “fortunate 
enough to come across a sale by auction of 
negroes,” at which he assisted with much edi- 
fication ; and he quietly catalogues the prices 
given for the human cattle. o ‘‘ albinos” 
were amongst the stock; and his friend 
‘‘thought a line should be drawn — 
albinos, such as we saw, being sold as 
slaves.” In which doubt of his friend 
Mr. Malet does not share. On the whole, 
he is quite satisfied with the auction-method. 
‘*T must say I had deprecated sales of human 
beings by auction,” he says, ‘‘and asked 
why the transfer could not be made by private 
contract ; but all assured me that the negro 
did not revolt against it,” &c. In the whole 
South he saw nothing but slaves devoted to 
their masters, and happier and better edu- 
cated than English labourers, with plenty of 
leisure time, and the best of food and clothing. 
On two points alone he has doubts. If the 
South were let alone, he thinks, soon ‘‘ there 
would be schools for negro children, marriages 
would be held binding, and children would 
not be sold away from their parents.” These, 
our English parson thinks, would be improy- 
ments on the present system, as he is fayour- 
able to ‘‘ education and domestic ties ;”’ and 
then the South would step at once plump into 
the millennium. In short, ‘the Institu- 
tion” is, in his eyes, an admirable form of 
society ; and he agrees with Senator Swan of 
Tennessee (whose opinions, as well as those 
of Mr. Jefferson Davis and other leading 
men, he sets out at length between inyerted 
commas) 

“that all the foreign missionaries had not made 
so many Christians as the Institution. The tribes 
of Indians had melted away as snow; but those 
individual Indians who were slave-owners became 
civilized, and imbibed self-respect; they felt no 
longer debased by having no one below them. 
The moral condition of man is improved and 
exalted by having something to take care of; he 
feels his responsibility, if it be even a dog or a 
horse—how much more, then, if it be a fellow- 
creature dependent on him!” 


With our Old World principles and feelings 
as to slavery, of course all this seems passing 
strange to be the deliberate speech of any 
Englishman, let alone an English clergyman. 
But nowadays half the people one meets in 
England are pretty much of the same way of 
thinking with the reverend traveller ; and his 
own personal feeling towards the negroes is 
at the same time so kindly, that we can only 
wonder and pass on without comment. 

One traveller’s faculty Mr. Malet possesses 
in a remarkable degree—which is, credulity. 
Like Herodotus, he prefaces his stories with 
some kind of half-disclaimer; but, subject to 
this, nothing is too strong for him. Thus we 
hear :— 

The papers state that in Georgia, July 23rd, at 
four p.m., a sword was seen in the heavens, 
having its hilt silver white and blade red ; size to 
the eye twenty feet long, pointing north-east. It 
is asserted here that, last year in July, before the 
battle of Bull Run, a similar sign was seen—an 
arm stretched out near the moon, holding a 
sword. 


In sublunary matters his power of swallow 
is no less than in celestial: for he seems to 
believe that Stonewall Jackson at one time 
had 300 men, taken at Harper’s Ferry, shot 
for breaking parole, and that the North sells 
negroes to Cuba to pay the expenses of the 
war—both of which stories we may safely 
say we should have heard pretty loudly in 
oa had there been any foundation for 
them. 

Mr. Malet’s opinions on Church matters 
are almost as incongruous as his views on 
the slavery question. He is a strong High 
Churchman, a believer in apostolic succes- 
sion: at times he writes as though he held 
nulla oe = ecclesiam, in Pay we west 
sense. But then, again, we i 
ferring the American “selections” to pnt 
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prayer-book, readily doing duty in Methodist 
sat other sectarian churches, and writing 
us :-— 

I find in my diary, on returning to Columbia, I 
wrote a reverie on the unity of Christendom 
without unity of denomination, which is too long 
to,insert here. I was led into it by seeing people 
in high position, united in business and friend- 
ship, attending different churches, and no contro- 
ae dividing their peace or hindering their good 
will. 

On the whole, we are glad to haye been 
8 Mr. Malet’s ‘‘ Reverie on the Unity 
of Christendom.” He is all very well as a 
gossiping, good-natured compagnon de voyage 
for a couple of hours; but, as a serious 
thinker, he would probably drive us into a 
style of criticism which we are always anxious 
if possible to avoid. 

The most interesting part of the book is his 
account of a visit to Henderson County in the 
Blue-ridge Mountains, where he went to 
recover his health. Here, in the most 
delightful climate and delicious scenery, he 
found a colony of rich Englishmen living— 
Messrs. Molyneux, Baring, Blake, and others. 
** In ten days, from not being able to walk a 
hundred yards, I had regained my health and 
strength so that five hours riding and climb- 
ing gave me no fatigue—sucnh is the effect of 
the water and air of the Blue Ridge!” In 
his friends’ gardens standard peach-trees 
were bearing fruit thirteen inches round, and 
at the entrance of each house was a pole with 
abag at the end, into which the peaches fell 
on being touched. The apples weigh a pound 
a-piece, and strawberries, grapes, and other 
fruits are in the same proportions. The 
district was all formerly included in Bunkum 
County—we hope Mr. Malet is not talking to 
Bunkum in these pictures. 

Here and there one picks up a stray fact in 
natural history from his journal, such as this 
respecting ‘‘ horse guards.” In driving in 
the heat of South Carolina, though the flies 
were about in swarms, the horses were never 
troubled with them. Several large hornets 
called horse-guards, kept constantly near each 
horse, and instantly pounced on any fly which 
came near them. ‘hese hornets also con- 
stantly attend the cattle in the woods. They 
should be imported into Europe. 

The book adds its testimony to that of all 
previous travellers as to the resolution of the 
whole Southern white population, the extra- 
ordinary sacrifices they are making, and the 
purifying influence the war is exercising on 
them. Could we only see a glimmer of any 
intention on their part to abolish slavery, we 
should be able to go a longer way with the 
author’s hopes for a speedy end to the war. 
As there is no such sign, but, on the contrary, 
a more fierce clinging to the great wrong, 
und a more deliberate justifying of it as the 
proper condition of the labouring class, and 
un institution ordained by and acceptable to 
God, we can only look on them as gallant 
and dangerous men, who, for the sake of the 
rest of mankind, must be resisted. The world 
cannot afford at her age to have nations 
starting with slavery as the corner stone of 
their system. And so we must take leave to 
tell the Rev. Mr. Malet, and to wish him a 
sounder faith on the greatest question which 
mankind has to solve. 

Wehavenospace left for commenton Captain 
Chesney’s book, but may just refer readers to 
the admirable remarks in chapter 2 on the 
material of the American armies, and the 
causes which have led to the repeated disasters 
of the Federals. The descriptions of the battles 
will all well repay a careful reading, and will, 
we imagine, be found deeply interesting as 
well as instructive, at least by the 160,000 
citizen-soldiers who compose our volunteer 
urmy, and who, they will be glad to hear, are, 
in the professor's opinion, ‘‘in all points that 
make efficiency, intinitely superior, not only 
to the old American militia, but to the Prus- 
sian reserves, and to the French national 
guard.” 

Captain Chesney’s estimates of the generals 
on either side are nearly those which are 
common in oon bo He however raises 
one’s opinion of the Federal Generals Sumner, 


McDowall, Porter, and Heintzelmans. The 
book is simply a soldier’s book, and does not 
rofess to treat of the causes or probable 
issues of the war; but it is clear that Captain 
Chesney is as staunch a Southerner in heart 
as nine out of ten Englishmen of his class 
and rank. T. H. 








THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Constitution 
of the Deaf and Dumb ; with some Practical 
and General Remarks concerning their Educa- 
tion. By James Hawkins. (Longman.) 


ANY years’ observation of the ways and 
capabilities of the deaf and dumb, and 

long reflection upon the best means of help- 
ing them, have led Mr. Hawkins to write a 
sensible and interesting little book, in which 
the only faults worth noting are the omission 
of much information that it would be well to 
have in a compact and readable form, and 
the occasional insertion of crude opinions on 
irrelevant topics. We should like more sta- 
tistics as to the probable proportion of deaf 
mutes to the hearing population of our own 
and other lands, as to the different sorts of 
deafness, and as to the amount of good done 
among various classes of patients; while a 
fuller account of the leading charitable in- 
stitutions established on behalf of sufferers 
from this malady, and some fragments of 
individual biography, would add to the in- 
terest of the volume. On the other hand, 
we could dispense with such passages as that 
in which conscience is described as a ‘‘ lesser 
faculty of reason,” and that other in which, 
in allusion to the excessive irritability com- 
mon to deaf persons, we are told that, ‘‘ at 
the culmination of even a common paroxysm, 


* When roused to wrath, 
All evil passions Jighten through their eyes, 
And convulse their bosoms like possessing fiends.” 


The treatise, however, contains plenty of 
sound information on a subject to which 
much less attention is paid than might be 
expected in these days of social science con- 
gresses and philanthropic societies. Great 
good is done by the deaf and dumb asylums, 
of which—besides the largest and oldest one 
in the Old Kent Road, admitting from sixty 
to seventy children each year, and number- 
ing, from its beginning in 1792, more than 
3200 patients—there are ten in England, one 
in Wales, five in Scotland, and four in Ire- 
land, and private charity without doubt con- 
fers more and greater benefits than can be 
estimated; but there is abundant need of 
further exertion; and out of the bodily 
and mental circumstances of deafness arise 
many considerations on which it is right that 
every one should be informed. Marriages 
with the deaf and dumb are not very frequent; 
but they should certainly be deprecated in 
the face of evidence like this, showing to how 
terrible an extent the malady of one man 
may be perpetuated in his descendants :— 


A progenitor had two hearing daughters, by one 
of whom he had two great-great-granddaughters, 
both deaf and dumb, the daughters of a hearing 
great-grandson, and two deaf and dumb great- 
great-grandsons, the children of a hearing great- 
granddaughter. By the other daughter he had 
two great-grandchildren, deaf and dumb, the 
children of a hearing granddaughter. He had also 
by a hearing son four deaf and dumb great-great- 
grandchildren, the children of a hearing great- 
granddaughter. A brother of the progenitor had 
by two hearing grandsons eight deaf and dumb 
great-great-grandchildren and one great-grand- 
daughter, who is the mother of one of the great- 
great-grandchildren. One of the grandsons had 
also two hearing daughters who married : one of 
them had five, and the other two deaf and dumb 
children. The ndmother of this grandson’s 
wife had a brother who had a deaf and dumb son 
and three deaf and dumb great-great-grandchildren, 
descended from that son. The other grandson had 
a daughter, deaf and dumb, who is the mother of 
a son, deaf and dumb, mentioned above. 


Yet a more fruitful and a more repre- 
hensible cause of deafness is said to be 
found in the intermarriages of near rela- 
tions. In France, to give one out of man 
instances, ‘‘two brothers, in perfect health 
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and well-constituted men, had married two 
sisters, their cousins-german. ‘The elder 
brother has had several children, one of 
whom is deafand dumb. The other brother 
has had six children, the first, third, and 
fifth of whom can hear, while the second, 
fourth, and probably the sixth (an infant), 
are deaf and dumb.” This malady, more- 
over, like every other that flesh is heir to, 
may also be traced, in a large proportion of 
cases, to residence in unhealthy districts, and 
to recklessness of life on the part either of 
deaf persons themselves or of their parents. 
In all Europe, it is computed, there are about 
176,000 deaf and dumb, or 1 to every 1560 ; 
in Great Britain, about 20,000, or 1 to every 
1450. Of these, something like 70 out of 
every 100 are born deaf, the remainder be- 
coming so in after years from inflammation, 
ulceration, or paralysis of the hearing organs 
during attacks of scarlatina, typhus, small- 
pox, measles, diphtheria, and simular diseases. 
When we learn that, of the 20,000 or more 
thus afflicted in England, only about 1650 
are cared for by public institutions, and that 
avery large majority of the remainder are 
certainly altogether neglected, we must ad- 
mit that Mr. Hawkins is quite justified in 
writing a book to show how much good may 
be done for sufferers of this class, and to 
demand a more extended action, either of 
charity or of State-influence, on their behalf. 

Deatness seems incurable, and the dumbness 
which, rarely an independent disease, comes 
perforce with congenital deafness, can very 
seldom be properly removed ; yet very much 
can be done, not only for the bodily welfare of 
the deaf and dumb, but even for their moral 
and intellectual improvement. Left to them- 
selyes, they grow up in utter ignorance of 
everything that they cannot see in the world 
outside them, and so become little better than 
absolute idiots,—a naturally irritable tem- 
perament, aided by jealousy and suspicion, 
in them not at all to be wondered at, often 
leading them to acts of violence, if not issu- 
ing in actual insanity. Cared for and in- 
trusted to competent teachers, they may be 
brought to something like the standard of 
knowledge and refinement attained by their 
hearing neighbours—may be made loving 
and truthful, patient and honest. 

There are many ways in which, singly or 
collectively, instruction may be given to the 
deaf and dumb, the use of all in their order 
being by far the most efficient. The first and 
simplest is an adaptation of those natural 
signs by which the uneducated deaf, with 
any intellect at all in them, express their 
emotions and sensations. Many—as raising 
the hands in surprise and clasping them in 
anguish—they share with persons possesse 
of ull five senses ; others are more peculiar to 
themselves. Thus, a man is indicated by the 
pantomime of stroking the beard, a dog by 
patting the leg as one does when calling that 
animal, the word 4o by moving the foretinger 
towards the person addressed, the word /rom 
by turning the hand from both speaker and 
spoken to. With a store of such natural 
symbols, acquired before coming to school, 
a deaf-mute can soon be taught to use the 
more artificial signs framed thereon. Another 
simple mode of instruction is the use of 
pictures and models. A picture of a cat, 
for instance, is shown to a pupil: the name 
cat is written and printed in various cha- 
racters; and the child is slowly taught, first 
to read and write the name, and then to 
express it by the finger-alphabet. The finger 
alphabet being taught in this way, and the 
child being brought to receive and express 
ideas of simple objects, more complex notions 
are gradually imparted by the combined use 
of finger-language and sign-language, pic- 
tures and writing. 

More curious than any of these, and useful 
in cases of very clever deaf-mutes and those 
children who have lost their hearing when 
two or three or more years old, is the system 
of artificial speech. In it the deaf man’s 
keen perception of vibration is applied, just 
as a blind man is taught to see, as it were, 
with his fingers and lips. The pupil, having 





been taught by the easier modes of instruc- 
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told to shape his mouth and throat, and to 
modulate the one and breathe through the 
other in the way indicated to him. ‘‘ The 
broad sound of the vowel a, for example, in 
the word wall causes a very perceptible 
vibration in the larynx; and the proper 
sound of e in bean creates an equally sensitive 
vibration in the teeth.” h 

take the child’s forefinger, and place it on 
the thyroid prominence, or Adam’s apple, of 
his own (the teacher’s) throat, and slowly 
and firmly sound the letter which he wishes 
to elicit from the child.” This action being 
repeated sufficiently often, the pupii can be 
taught to imitate the utterance. ‘If the 
sense of the vibration (which is caused by the 
rush of air from the lungs acting upon the 
cartilages of the trachea) still exist in the 
boy’s finger, he will feel this vocalized breath, 
imitate it in consequence, and the desired 
sound or letter of the alphabet will be elicited. 
Thus, in this simple manner, by the same 
equally simple process, may each sound or 
vowel be imparted to a child, till every one 
can be audibly articulated.” This ingenious 
device has always been a favourite with some 
teachers; but it can only enable the pupil to 
express what he has iearnt by the other pro- | 
cesses and what he could express through 
them quite as well; the sounds at best, uttered 
without any sense of melody or harmony, are 
harsh and painful, and the whole thing seems | 
a ghastly mockery of proper power of specch. | 





‘ DREAMTHORP,” BY ALEXANDER 
SMITH. 

Dreamthorp. A Book of Essays written in the 
Country. By Alexander Smith. (Strahan « | 
Co.) 

EW writers have more completely falsified 
the expectations aroused by their first 
appearance in print than the author of ‘‘A | 

Life Drama.” At his début Mr. Smith was 

pronounced a splendid and irregular genius, 

with the faults and merits incident to an 
unchastened luxuriance of imagination and 

a superabundance of youthful fire. The 

homilies of his friends, the sarcasms of his 

alyersaries, varied only as they deprecated 
or derided a supposed tendency to extrava- 
gance, manifested in an over-exuberance of 
diction, an almost defiant originality of 
thought. ‘This ‘‘ storm and stress” period is 
long since over; and the most salient charac- 
teristics of Mr. Smith’s writings might now 
almost be said to consist in their extreme 
care and polish, an elaboration bordering 
upon fastidiousness, an evident ambition to 
shine as an artist and a man of taste. In 
fact, refinement has come to be Mr. Smith’s 
strong point; and his poetry would be greatly 
improved by an infusion of that rough native 
energy which was at first thought to be 
hurrying him beyond the limits of propriety. 

The remark is less applicable to a collection 

of light prose-pieces like the volume before 

us; yet, even here, we could well have borne 
with a more masculine style of treatment, 
some more decisive evidence of intellectual 
grasp. They are anything but exhaustive ; 
and we must feel that the author has dis- 
ay im genuine tact in the manner in which 

e has contrived to associate their delicate 
attractions with the impression of repose 

produced by an exquisite description of a 

sequestered country spot. The introductory 

account of ‘‘ Dreamthorp”’ reads extremely 
like a prose-sketch for one of Mr. Smith’s 
poems. Like these, it consists of a series of 
miniatures, whose aggregation fails to pro- 


| 


, enough! 





duce any strong impression of completeness, 
but which are, individually, models of careful, 
chastened, yet vivid painting. Here is a 
sequence of them :— 


The old castle and chapel already alluded to | 


are, perhaps, to astranger, the points of attraction 
in Dreamthorp. Back from the houses is the 
lake, on the green sloping banks of which, with 
broken windows and tombs, the ruins stand. As 
it is noon, and the weather is warm, let us go and 
sit on a turret. Here, on these very steps, as old 
ballads tell, a queen sat once, day after day, look- 
ing southward for the light of returning spears. 





(The teacher should | with a sore bewilderment. 


I went to visit a consumptive shoemaker; seated 


here I can single out his very house, nay, the — 
very window of the room in which he is lying. | 


On that straw roof might the raven alight, and 
flap his sable wings. ‘There, at this moment, Is 
the supreme tragedy being enacted. A woman Is 


tion to understand what is said to him, is | I bethink me that yesterday, no further gone, | confidence that it will be nothing to discredit 


his taste or intelligence. 


At the same time, 
incomplete as these essays may be as wholes, 
the individual constituents of the mosaic are 
often very carefully wrought, and sometimes 


distinguished by a real peculiarity of senti- 


weeping there, and little children are looking on — 


Before nightfall the | 


poor peaked face of the bowed artisan will have | 


gathered its ineffable peace, and the widow will be 
led away from the bedside by the tenderness of 
neighbours, and the cries of the orphan brood will 
be stilled. And yet this present indubitable 


sorrow of the woman of the ballad, the phantom 
probably of a minstrel’s brain. The shoemaker 
will be forgotten—I shall be forgotten; and long 
after visitors will sit here and look out on the 
landscape and murmur the simple lines. But 


why do death and dying obtrude themselves at 
On the turret opposite, | 


the present moment ? 
about the distance of a gunshot, is as pretty a 
sight as eye could wish to see. ‘I'wo young people, 
strangers apparently, have come to visit the ruin. 
Neither the ballad queen, nor the shoemaker down 
yonder, whose respirations are getting shorter and 
shorter, touches them in the least. They are 
merry and happy, and the graybeard turret has 


after this miserable, painful fashion ? 


suffering and loss does not touch me like the | pick up by the dozen. 


ment. ‘Take this quaint piece of moralizing 
for example :— 
Ambition! What do I care for ambition? 


The oyster with much pain produces its pearl. 
I take the pearl. Why should I produce one 
It would 
be but a flawed one at best. These pearls I can 
The production of them is 
going on all around me, and there will be a nico 
crop for the solitary man of the next century. 
Look at a certain silent emperor, for instance ; a 
hundred years hence Ais pearl will be handed 
about from hand to hand; will be curiously 
scrutinised and valued ; will be set in its place in 
the world’s cabinet. I confess I should like to 
see the completion of that filmy orb. Will it be 
pure in colour? Will its purity be marred by an 
ominous bloody streak? Of this I am certain, 


' that, in the cabinet in which the world keeps these 


not the heart to thrust a foolish moral upon them. | 
They would not thank him if he did, I daresay. | 


Perhaps they could not understand him. 
‘Twenty years hence they will be able to 
sit down at his feet, and count griefs with him, 
and tell him tale for tale. Human hearts get 
ruinous in so much less time than stone walls and 
towers. See, the young man has thrown himself 
down at the girl’s feet on a little space of grass. 


| In her scarlet cloak she looks like a blossom 
_ springing out of a crevice on the ruined steps. 


He gives her a flower, and she bows her face down 
over it almost to her knees. What did the flower 
say? Isittohidea blush? He looks delighted ; 
and I almost fancy I see a proud colour on his 
brow. As I gaze, these young people make for 
me a perfect idyl. The generous, ungrudging sun, 
the melancholy ruin, decked, like mad Lear, with 
the flowers and ivies of forgetfulness and grief, 
and between them, sweet and evanescent, human 
truth and love! 

This passage is highly characteristic of Mr. 
Smith in its polish and grace, the choice dic- 
tion and elegant arrangement of the sentences, 
nor less so in its passiveness of feeling and 
dreamy languor, relieved from insipidity by a 
touch of unaffected pathos. In this quiet 
Dreamthorp, embowered in comfortable green, 
or sauntering on still evenings by the lazy 
canal, which is still the only link that con- 
nects the village with the world, or musing 
among the ruins of castle or chapel, does the 
imaginary author of these essays tranquilly 
evolve his desultory speculations. Death and 
dying, books and gardens, Christmas, men of 
letters, vagabondage—such are the themes on 
which he loves to dwell. All are marked by 
elegance of expression, by a studied propriety 
sometimes seduced by a glittering affectation, 
by a most pleasant and creditable spirit of 
kindliness and good feeling. What they want 
is evidence of mental effort, and the capa- 
bility of impressing themselves, or any part 
of themselves, durably upon the mind. They 
descend and vanish like snow upon water, 
leaving the vague reminiscence of something 
pretty and evanescent. For this reason, Mr. 
Smith’s critical essays are to us the least satis- 
factory portion of his volume, since, saying 
many pretty things about his authors, he does 
not succeed in calling up any distinct image 
of the men before our mental eye or his own. 
The current of his thought ripples pleasantly 
around them for a while, like water around 
an island, then flows on, and leaves them as 
they were. Yet the beautiful extracts selected 


Time | 











from Dunbar are very acceptable. Mr. Smith | 
is more at home when the nature of his sub- | 


ject makes no demand upon the faculties of 
arrangement or concentration, as when the 


moral and social condition—more 


picturesque incident of a lark taking flight | 


from the foot of a scaffold evokes the train of 
reflection natural to a mind at once imagina- 
tive and humane. There is a pleasure in 
reading this kind of composition, when, from 


the absence of any very definite purpose on , Engli 


the writer’s part, one cannot anticipate very 
confidently what he may think proper to say 
next, but can at the same time feel a pleasant 
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peculiar treasures, no one will be looked at more 
frequently, or will provoke a greater variety of 
opinions as to its intrinsic worth. Why should 
I be ambitious ? 


Sometimes the writer’s love of finish is 
carried too far. ‘There is rather a ludicrous 
instance when he tells us how, on the day of 
Charles the First’s execution, “‘ at three 
o'clock, the red sun set in the purple mist,” 
when a glance at the almanac would have 
informed him that, on January 30, old style, 
the phenomenon in question might have been 
looked for at a quarter before five. But, asa 
rule, these essays are most creditable to his 
good taste and culture. It is not a little thing 
to be able to write poetry and prose distin- 
guished by all the graces of diction, and per- 
tectly expressive of the emotions natural to a 
refined, sensitive, contemplative, and some- 
what sentimental mind. There are moods to 
which compositions like these are most wel- 
come visitors, and their influence is not least 
among the correctives required by a busy 
and practical age. If any unreasonable ex- 
pectations were excited by Mr. Smith’s first 
appearance as a poet, they cannot have a more 
satisfactory euthanasia. Nor, in desiderating 
a little additional robustness, are we to be 
understood as recommending Mr. Smith to 
desert the vein of thought most congenial to 
him, or to reform his style upon the model 
of some more terse and masculine writer. 
Nothing in his task as a man of letters 
demands the iron hand under the velvet 
glove; we only wish that the glove should not 
be empty—that our friendly grasp should be 
met by something more substantial than a 
sensation of warmth and yielding softness. 











YEAR-BOOKS OF THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD I. 

Year-Books of the Reign of King Edward the 
First. Edited and Translated by Alfred J. 
Horwood, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Longman.) 


OME one—a Frenchman, we believe—has 
said that, if he wished to write a history of 

the manners and customs of the English people 
of thenineteenth century, he would not require 
to live among them, nor even to see them, as 
he could find his materials ready cut to his 
hand in the columns of the 7%mes newspaper. 
There is no doubt that the cynical foreigner 
would be able to obtain an idea of the wants 
and requirements of certain classes, and a 
knowledge, extensive if not very accurate, of 
our weaknesses and superstitions. The law 
and police reports would furnish him with 
many curious hints and illustrations of one 
e, 
no doubt, to the estimate formed of us by our 
enemies than what we are willing to accept 
for ourselves. These remarks may be applied 
with equal truth to the work before us. Itis 
to early laws, statutes, and enactments that 
en must have recourse for the most 
pevewpe knowledge of the habits and 
usages of their forefathers. There is no sub- 
ject of medieval history—social, political, 
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ecclesiastical, legal, municipal or military— 
that is not illustrated in some ros, pg by the 
ancient laws and statutes of the realm ; and we 
congratulate the Master of the Rolls upon 
opening this new and untrodden field of 
information. Historical students form the 
class which will be a poery A benefited by the 
present volume. Not,that the lawyer. and the 
canonist ought to be wanting in gratitude for 
their having a want supplied which has been 

inted out by Bacon and has been left for a 

milly to remove. On the contrary, we 
believe the meanest practitioner will derive 
considerable advantage from an attentive 

rusal of the work. When the reader is 
told that these ‘‘ Year-Books”’ are a series 
of ancient reports which contain authentic 
accounts in Norman-French of the most 
important trials that have come before the 
great tribunals of this country, and which 
were considered by the great lawyers of 
by-gone days as memorabilia worthy of being 
handed down for the guidance of posterity, 
they will be regarded with respect if not with 
veneration. But we will let Mr. Horwood 
speak for himself :— 


Veneration and love of precedent are character- 
istics of our nation. The words and the language 
now used in the legislative functions of the sover- 
eign are the same as those employed many centu- 
ries ago. We retain officers of state and judicial 
officers whose titles and costumes are of remote 
antiquity, but which we hesitate to exchange for 
® scientific nomenclature and modern vestments. 

The like attachment is shown to old laws and 
customs; and as, happily for man, his faculties 
not only include the power of reasoning drily on 
abstract and utilitarian matters, but are accom- 
panied with the tendency to reflect on the events 
of the past—its glories and its errors—the bene- 
ficial result of this latter process indicates an 
element in his nature which legislators do well 
not to overlook or forget. 

We retain our hereditary titles where the 
claimant goes back to a patent or writ dated four 
or five hundred years ago; our franchises, where 
the evidences are as old or older; tenures, the 
peculiarities of which show a very rude and 
ancient origin; special modes of descent, such as 


gavelkind, which divides the land among all the 


sons, and borough-English, which gives it to the 
youngest; and other tenures, such as ancient 
demesne, where our Domesday Book, now nearly 
eight hundred years old, is the only evidence 
a <8 to. 

e retain our series of written laws, a collection 
of writings in Latin, Norman-French, and Eng- 
lish, running over a period of six hundred years ; 
and we prefer keeping this irregular and unsym- 
metrical mass—many a statute enacted pro re naté 
—to compiling a code which projectors may offer 
as presenting a solution for every case which can 
arise in a civilized country. 

A code may enunciate general propositions, or 
make enactments for particular cases, or do both ; 
but it seems hardly possible to frame formulas 
which will provide for every possible combination 
of circumstances which an ever-progressing com- 
munity, affected by ever-advancing sciences, will 
exhibit. The example of neighbouring nations 
shows that a code cannot be final, and does not 
diminish litigation or the necessity for an abun- 
dance of law-books. 

As authority gains more respect when it is sur- 
rounded by the halo of antiquity, litigants bow 
more readily to judgments when it is known that 
they are based on early and successive interpreta- 
tions of the laws which they have sought to invoke 
or evade. 

It is with a feeling akin to pride that English- 
men point to the long line of their national records, 
unmatched in the world—a standing evidence of 
the nation’s respect for law. Notwithstanding the 
changes of dynasties and internal disturbances, 
they have remained to testify to the rights of 
property. Our year-books and other reports show 
that, however the national pulses were stirred b 
wars and tumults, the main artery of law, on whic 
the health of the nation depends, was sound and 
acted calmly: the judges were appointed, the 
courts sat regularly, and their decisions were 
enforced. 


It is not our intention to introduce the 
**Year-Books” to our readers as a great 
store-house of juridical wisdom. Nor is it 
our object to give a detailed criticism on the 
volume now before us; we leave that task 
to the journals which devote their columns 





expressly to legal matters. ‘We intend to 
direct attention only to their historical value. 
We place before our readers a few of the 
multifarious subjects that find admission 
into the law proceedings to which they 
relate, and that incidentally throw light 
upon historical questions or social manners. 
We should, for instance, hardly expect to 
find in a trial in the King’s Bench of Edward 
the First an allusion to the feuds of the 
Colonna and Ursini, which oppressed Italy 
for so long a period; but such is the case. 
In a suit in which certain Italian merchants 
trading to England were concerned, it was 
alleged that, at one time, there were two 
factions or parties in Florence, the Guelphs 
and the Ghibelines, and that the Guelphs 
became conquerors, and expelled the Ghibe- 
lines from the city. In another case we 
find it stated that Henry, King of Germany, 
was feloniously slain at Viterbo by Simon de 
-Montfort. In another we learn that Henry 
the First of England and his Queen Matilda 
were crowned three times in a wooden chapel 
at Bampton in Devonshire, and that they 
gave one carucate of land there to build a 
parish church of stone, and another caru- 
cate to entertain the baronage whenever 
the king should visit that place. By another 
trial it appears that divers persons were 
accused of endeavouring to compass the de- 
struction of King Edward the Second, Hugh 
le Despenser, the prior of Coventry, and 
others of the royal household, by means of 
necromancy—viz., by making their images in 
wax. Again, at one time we find Henry de 
‘Beaumont, a baron, and of the king’s great 
and privy council, committed to prison for 
contempt and disobedience, in refusing, animo 
irreverenti, to advise the king. At another 
time the Archbishop of Canterbury is impri- 
soned by the king and council, because he 
had fulminated sentence of excommunication 
against the Bishop of Durham. Many 
curious customs appear through the medium 
of these trials, which would be looked for in 
vain in the pages of the ancient historians 
and chroniclers, who were generally too in- 
tent upon the deeds or aspirations of the 
great, the successful, or the ambitious to 
bestow a passing notice upon the multitude. 
Here is a curious illustration of the manners 
of the reign of Edward the First. A man, 
after judgment pronounced against him, 
ascended the bar and reproved the king’s 
justices for their judgment, and afterwards 
followed them into the Exchequer Chamber 
and bitterly insulted them. The king there- 
upon commanded the culprit to go—‘ dis- 
cinctus in corpore, capite nudo, et tena depo- 
sita”—from the Court of King’s Bench 
through the middle of Westminster Hall into 
the Exchequer, and there on his knees beg 
pardon of the justices. He afterwards com- 
mitted the man to the Tower for contempt. 
Again, from a trial that took place in 
Trinity Term, 9 Edward IV., it would seem 
that our forefathers managed to make them- 
selves pretty comfortable in church. A 
widow brought an action of trespass against 
the parson of her parish for removing the 
coat-armour of her late husband from the 
chapel where he had been buried. On which 
occasion Judge Yelverton, who plainly sided 
with the plaintiff, said, ‘‘ I have a seat in the 
chancel, and there I have my carpet, and my 
book, and my cushion: is the parson to 
have these? I say no.” Although chivalry 
was in decadence in the reign of Edward II., 
= few persons would expect to find in a 


romance of Charlemagne and his peers was 
then commonly read. The judge rejects an 
argument on the ground that the adversary 
had no more need to answer to the seisen of 
a certain person than to the seisen of Roland 
or of Oliver. 

We could goon multiplying instances, but 
enough has been said to indicate the interest 
and value of the ‘‘ Year-Books.” At any rate, 
the few hastily gathered notices which we 
have given will show what sort of illustra- 
tions may be found in ancient law-proceed- 
ings. ose who desire to learn more con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Year-Books” must read tho 
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aw-book of that time a proof that the | 


_Jeuilleton of some journa 


masterly account which Mr. Horwood has 
given of them in the preface to his volume— 
which we are glad to see the Lord Chancellor 
has commended in his late elaborate speech 
on introducing a Bill for the revision of the 
Statute-Law, and which, we are sure, will be 
thankfully received as well by the student 
of popular manners and customs as by him 
whose chief object is to elucidate our laws, 





RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Barreau de Paris: Etudes politiques et lit- 
téraires. (Paris: Gosselin.) 
Sottises et Scandales du Temps présent. (Paris: 
Paguerre.) 
Pourquoi les Femmes a V Académie? (Paris: 
Michel Lévy fréres.) 
Paris en Songe. (Paris: Dentu.) 
Trois Générations: 1789, 1814, 1848. Par M, 
Guizot. (Paris: Michel Lévy fréres.) 
Les Deux Cours. (Bruxelles, 1863.) 
Liste Civile de Napoléon III., comparée avec 
celle de Louis Philippe. (Bruxelles, 1863.) 
RANCE has expanded and developed 
herself wonderfully during the last 
decade ; and Paris is a city which would not 
be recognised by those who have not been 
within its walls seven years ago; but, in other 
respects, our neighbours have not maintained 
that European prestige which dates from the 
seventeenth century. In all that relates to 
literature, France is not what she was in the 
days of the Restoration, or during the eighteen 
years of the reign of Louis Philippe. Week 
after week, and month after month, the press 
then teemed with works of history, biography, 
criticism, memoirs, poetry, fiction, and philo- 
sophy, which were read and commented on 
in every capital in Europe; but within the 
last eleven years, though our neighbours 
have made prodigious strides in the develop- 
ment of industrial, commercial, and manu- 
facturing resources, yet it is an admitted 
fact that literature is at a stand-still, and 
that at no period within forty years have 
there been so few interesting works pub- 
lished. Romances, theatrical pieces, novels 
of questionable moral tone, are, indeed, more 
plentiful than at any former epoch, and the 
connected feuilletons from the newspapers, 
published in two and three volumes, would 
make a multitude of works yearly; but 
these productions, though many of them 
artistical so far as mere style is concerned, do 
not constitute a serious literature, and the 
best of them are scarcely worthy of a people 
that produced a Montesquieu, a Pascal, a 
Moliére, and a Voltaire in the time of our 
eat grandfathers, and a De Staél and a 
hateaubriand in the very last generation. 
It must be admitted that in our own day 
there is no want in France of romance- 
writers, feuilletonists, and chroniqueurs— 
there are abundance of realistic, sensational, 
and even romanticist writers to describe the 
vie de Boheme, the student-life, and the mys- 
teries of the demi-monde and the pays Latin ; 
but where are the men like Royer Collard, 
Maine de Biran, De Barante,and Lacratelle— 
where are the memoir-writers like De Ségur, 


‘or the military historians such as Foy, 
Suchet, and De Marmont? It is certain France 


has many hundreds of miles of more railroads, 
that she has much moremachinery, and many 
more destructive weapons of war than she 
possessed at any former period ; but the litera- 
ture of the nation has, in a great degree, lain 
fallow, and, with the exception of professional 
and scientific works, little has been produced 
that has not originally appeared in the 

i The greater part 


of the current and popular literature of 


} 





France is absorbed in the roman feuilleton, 
the chroniqgue—the tale or romance prepared 
for one of the great organs of publicity. 
There has appeared within the last week a 
volume of some 300 pages, entitled ‘‘ Le 
Barreau de Paris: tudes politiques et 
littéraires,’ by Maurice Joly ; but some 
even of these sketches have first seen the 
light in a legal periodical publication. 

‘The Bar for the last yng Boe: played an 
important political part in I’rance—a more 
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important part than it has ever played in 
England; and under these circumstances any 
sketches of the leading men of the Paris bar 
must be interesting. It cannot be forgotten 
that some of the leaders of the first Revolu- 
tion—such as Vergniaud, Gensonné, Gaudet, 
and Buzot—were advocates, and that during 
the first Empire and the Restoration such 
men eas Portalis, Lainé, De Valismenil, 
Tripier, and the elder Berryer exercised 
a most important influence. During the 
reigns of Charles X. 


the names of De Martignac, De Peyronnet, | 


Dupin, Mauguin, Odilon ‘ Barrot, Barthe, 


Persil. and Merilhou are associated with the | 


parliamentary history of the country. The 
character, the traditions, the general spirit 
and tone of thought of the Paris bar are, 
therefore, matters of high interest. 

The author of the work before us divides 
the French bar into three classes. 
the advocates of 1830, of 1848, 


junior bar practising within the last five | 
The men of 1830 are for the most | 


years. e mo 
part dead, retired, or removed to judicial 
functions. There survives of the most em1- 
nent among them Dupin, who is Attorney- 
General of the Court of Cassation ; Odilon 
Barrot, who is retired from practice; Chaix 
D’Est Ange, a recent legal functionary ; 
Marie, recently elected for Marseilles; and 
Berryer. These two last still practise their 
profession ; and Berryer, though now in his 
seventy-sixth year, stands foremost in the 
rank of the most eloquent and persuasive 
advocates of France. 

The great practitioner of the present day, 
however—or, in other words, the Sir Wm. 
Follett of France—is M. Dufaure. This gen- 
tleman has already passed the grand climac- 
teric, being now in his sixty-sixth year. But 
he is as robust, active, and alert as a man of 
forty, and is as capable of fulfilling his duties 
to his clients as at any period of his career. 
M. Dufaure, like many of the celebrated 
advocates of France, is a native of the 
Gironde. But he studied law at Paris, 
where he was contemporary with Chaix 
D’Est Ange and Vivien. After his admis- 
sion as advocate he inscribed himself a 
member of the Bar of Bordeaux, of which De 


Peyronnet and De Martignac, both subse- | 
quently ministers, became members, and | 


practised in that considerable city for several 
years with remarkable success. At the early 
age of thirty-two, and when scarcely of ten 
years standing, he was raised by the unani- 
mous choice of his colleagues to the office 
of Bdtonnier. But M. Dufaure even thus 
early was considered an uncommon man, and 
his selection was a proof of the high estima- 
tion in which his professional brethren he\d 
his elevated character, his love of labour, 
his sure and solid judgment. Until 1834 
M. Dufaure continued to enjoy the first prac- 
tice at Bordeaux; but, the electors of Saintes 


having sent him to the Chamber in that year, | 


he at once renounced his profession, and 
dedicated himself wholly to his legislative 
duties. 

Though he arrived at the Chamber with 
an immense repute, yet he did not hastily 
obtrude himself on its attention—on the con- 
trary, he slowly felt his way dans les bureaux, 
or what we would call committees; and in this 
fashion he day by day enhanced his influence 
and importance as a man of sound judgment 
and solid attainments. It was not till he 
had proved his superiority in treating many 


special questions in committee that he spoke | 


on general questions ; and, almost as soon as 
the Chamber had heard him on a great 
occasion—that is to say, in 1836—M. Thiers 
made him a Councillor of State. A few 
months later he was made Minister of Public 
Works, and twice he was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. 

But though first promoted by M. Thiers, 
he was never the servile instrument of that 
munister, and always preserved his individual 
independence. He resigned his office of 
Councillor of State when Molé came into 

wer, and refused to be a member of 

. Guizot’s Cabinet of the 20 Octr. These 
acts greatly raised him in the estimation of 


and Louis Philippe | 


These are | 


and the | 


his colleagues; and a third 
those of Guizot, Thiers, or Odilon Barrot. 


when the Revolution of 1848 broke out. 


those who associated themselves with the 
Reform banquets. As one of the reporters 





the ‘Droit au trayail,’’ proposed by M. 
| Louis Blane, though this theory was advo- 
| cated by M. Billault, the chief Imperial 
Minister at this moment. After the memor- 
| able days of June 1848, M. Dufaure was 
'named Minister of the Interior by General 
Cavaignac, and again, immediately after 
| the presidential election, by Louis Napoleon, 
|'now Emperor. But he was dismissed long 
before the coup d’état. After that event he 


| of the strength of his mind, and of the innate 
force of his character, that, after twenty years 
| of public and political labour in the Chamber, 
| he returned again to the practice of his pro- 
| fession. 


He was looked upon as a future minister 


Though he never received any favour of 
Louis Philippe, he was not of the number of 


of the Commission on the Constitution of 
1848, he was opposed to the recognition of 


retired altogether from politics. It is a proof 


round him of men who preferred his views to | 


_perous impostors and charlatans, an 


arty rallied must always be startling contrasts—extremes 


of wealth and extremes of poverty and 
misery, the occasional successes of pee 
18 


- occasional failure of men of undoubted merit, 


probity, and worth; but these are casualties 
incident to every age and to every form of 


' government, and are, generally speaking, no 


more rife now than in the time of Louis 
Philippe. There was then, as now, official 


_ corruption and malversation; and it cannot 


be forgotten that the affairs of Teste, a 
man of the highest judicial position, and 
of General Cubiéres and Pellafera were 
among the producing causes of the events 
of 1848. 

M. Gastineau has a chapter on ‘Les 
Faiseurs,” in which are comprehended the 
getters-up of companies and the speculators 
on the Bourse. But the reign of Louis 
Philippe was nearly as prolific in hommes a 
projets as the reign of Louis Napoleon ; and, 
if transactions on the Bourse have during the 
last ten years exhibited greater amplitude 
and extension, it must be admitted that this 


_is to a considerable extent due to the develop- 


He inscribed himself a member of | 


| the Bar of Paris in 1852; and his character, | is, no doubt, a zest for gambling speculation 


| attainments, and professional skill acquired | 


for him the largest and most lucrative busi- 
| ness of the Palais de Justice. This was a 
| well-deserved homage to his public.as well 
| as his professional character. At the bar, 
-as in the Chambers, M. Dufaure is distin- 
guished by clearness, strength, and dia- 
| lectical skill. The degree of lucidity with 
| which he marshals facts, figures, dates, 
'and circumstances is quite extraordinary. 
His manner is grave and serious. He has a 
wonderful art in unravelling the knottiest 
| questions, classing and dividing them under 
distinct and separate heads. He is a great 
dialectician and a powerful reasoner; but he 
is also prompt at retort and repartee. His 
coolness and self-possession are remarkable ; 
and, if he ever gives way to passion, his 
anger is what is called, in the technical 
language of the French law-courts, ‘‘ la 
colere froide.”’ 

M. Dufaure, as the author of this sketch 
truly says, has not spoiled his political life 
by any fault. Though an ambitious man, he 


well. His integrity is the secret of his 
strength. He has not sought popularity or 
flattered demagogism; and this has given his 
ngme a sweet sayour in the minds of all well- 
thinking Frenchmen. The last great political 
cause in which M. Dufaure was engaged 
was that of the Duc d’Aumale, in his suit 
against the Prefect of Police for the seizure 
of the ‘‘Life of Condé.” 
the advocate for the duke on this occasion 
was most masterly, and will not be forgotten 
by those who heard it. 

There was published about a month ago at 
Paris a small volume, intituled ‘‘ Sottises et 
Scandales du Temps présent,” the first edi- 
tion of which was immediately seized by the 


police. The work has reappeared during the 
last week at Brussels; and on perusing it we 





are at a loss to discover why it should have 

been subjected to confiscation. 
| is M. Benjamin Gastineau, who was origin- 
| ally a compositor, but who, withdrawing from 
| this humble but useful avyocation, in 1844 
_ became one of the literary apostles of social- 
_ism, and in 1848 threw himself, with more 
zeal than discretion, into the political move- 
| ment. 


twelve years has dedicated himself to the 
editing of the Courrier de Saint Quentin, and 
to avocations purely literary. There is cer- 
tainly nothing very formidable to any 
| government in “‘ Sottises et Scandales.” The 
seventeen chapters of which it is composed 
give, in the main, a true and certainly not a 


France. But the actual condition of France, 
so far as material life is concerned, is no 
worse than that of other civilized countries, 
and in some respects it is better. No doubt, 
in such cities as London and Paris, there 
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has not sought office; but, when office was | 
| offered him, he took it, and served his country 


The pleading of 


The author 


He was arrested after the events of 
| 1851, but soon set at liberty ; and for the last 


favourable picture of the actual condition of 


| 


| be 





ment of the resources of the country. There 
among both sexes; but so there was in 
London in the days of Hudson. We are 
older and wiser now. Let us hope the Pari- 
sians may profit by our example. 

A great deal has been said and written in 
France, during the last three months, about 
the French Academy. This has arisen partly 
from the very recent, and latest, election of 
one of the forty, in the person of M. Dufaure, 
the Bédtonnier of the Order of Advocates, 
and also from the well-understood desire 
of the Emperor himself to be elected a 
member of a body which numbers a Guizot 
and a De Broglie, a Montalembert and 
a Thiers, a Lamartine and a Victor Hugo, 
among its members. Attention having been 
thus directed to the subject, there appeared a 
fortnight ago an anonymous pamphlet—*‘ Les 
Femmes @ Vl’ Académie’’—to which Madame 
George Sand has replied by another pam- 
phlet—‘‘ Pourquoi les Femmes al’ Académie?” 
—to which brochure the lady has affixed her 
name. While fully admitting that the 
female element is absolutely necessary to the 
regeneration of the mind and morals of 
France, more especially as the lords of the 
creation day by day become more isolated in 


_ concentrating all their faculties in the art of 


tripling and quadrupling capital, Madame 
Sand, nevertheless, contends that it would 
unadvisable and unwise to admit 
the softer sex now within the portals of an 
institution from which they have been 
hitherto always excluded. The result of 
that exclusion has been, she allows, to drive 
women into what she calls “ intolérance re- 
ligieuse, ou enivrement de luxe et de coquet- 
terie.”’ But, though this is an evil, she yet 
contends that the place of women is now- 
adays no more at the French Academy than 
at the Senate, or the Corps Législatif. The 
Academy during the Empire and Restoration 
did not admit Madame de Staél and Delphine 
Gay amongst its members; and Madame 
Sand asks—‘‘ Que gagnerait donc les femmes 
a étre enrdlées dans cette phalange dont le 
drapeau est un drapeau de guerre?” The 
gifts of genius and intelligence are a spon- 
taneous produce; and, even though the 
Academy were open to women to-morrow, 
we should not have one female genius the 
more. 

‘* Paris en Songe” is a popular account of 
the improvements that have been inaugurated 
in Paris within the last ten years, whether 
in respect to railroads, boulevards, fountains, 
omnibuses for the conveyance of workmen to 
the places of labour, or what are called 
colonies ouvritres—somewhat equivalent to 
our model lodging-houses. At a time when 
we are attempting in London and Glasgow 
refectories for the people, it would be well 
that those who are en in the task of 
producing cheap and wholesome food for the 
workman should know how the cheap restau- 
rants are managed that are attached to these 


colonies ouvrieres, 
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‘« Trois Générations: 1789, 1814, 1848. Par 
M. Guizot,” is the title of an eloquent work 
which, as it is published at an exceedingly 
low price, must have a large circulation, and 
produce its effect on thinking men. M. 
Guizot demonstrates that a government may 
be at one and the same time popular and 
thoroughly absolute and despotic. He com- 
bats the idea that numbers are the source of 
legitimate power, but, on the contrary, 
argues that what is called universal suffrage 
is destructive of liberty. In considering the 
history of his country trom 1789 to the present 
day, M. Guizot is of opinion that full political 
liberty will again be in the ascendent. He 
truly says, ‘‘ Dieu ne trompe pas le genre 
humain.” ‘‘I have confidence” (he eloquently 
says) ‘‘in the future of my country, and in its 
political liberty: for assuredly 1789 has not 
opened for France an era of decadence, To 
despair would be to repudiate the history, 
the activity, and the destiny of France. 
That history proves that it is in free govern- 
ment, and in free government alone, 
that are found efficacious guarantees of 
the general interests of society, of indi- 
vidual rights, and of the common law of 
humanity.” 

The press of Brussels, which is to all 
intents and purposes a French press, has 
been very active of late. There has recently 
appeared there a small little work, called 
‘* Les Deux Cours: Meurs, Débauches, et 
Crimes de la Famille Bonaparte.” ‘This is a 
chronique scandaleuse of the House of Bona- 
parte, trom Madame Mére down to the present 
Emperor. The earlier part of it is compiled 
from the scandalous memoirs of sixty years 
ago—the latter portion is contributed by 
proscribed Frenchmen at Brussels. A more 
effective pamphlet is the ‘‘ Liste Civile de 
Napoléon III., comparée avec celle de Louis 
Philippe.” Theauthorshows that, while the 
civil list of Louis Philippe was twelve mil- 
lions of francs, that of Napoleon III. 
amounts to twenty-five millions. ‘The per- 
sonal expenses of Louis Philippe were 
160,000 francs, whereas thoseof Napoleon III. 
are 320,000. The A. D.C. of the late king 
received 360,000 francs, whereas those of the 
Emperor receive 720,000 francs. ‘The author, 
by an irrefutable arithmetical process, proves 
that the cost of an Emperor is 60,000,000 
francs a year,.5,000,000 francs a month, 
1,250,000 francsa week, 164,383 francsa day, 
and 6489 francs an hour. 

A basket-full of pamphlets have been 
recently published at Brussels on the Ultra- 
montane question and the question of the 
fortifications of Antwerp. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
Arricte II. : 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The English Language. By R. G. Latham, M.A., 
M.D., F.RS., &e. Fifth Edition. Also, 
Latham’s Handbook of the English Language ; 
Latham’s Elementary English Grammar ; and 
Smaller English Grammar, by Latham and 
Maberly. (Walton and Mabcrly.) 


The Elements of the English Language. By Ernest 
Adams, Ph.D. Second Edition. (Bell and 
Daldy.) 

Handbook of the English Tongue: For the use of 
Students and others. By Joseph Angus, M.A., 
D.D. (The Religious Tract Society.) 

English Grammar; including the Principles of 
Grammatical Analysis. By C. P. Mason, B.A. 
(Walton and Maberly.) 


Text-Book of English Grammar: By the Rev. 


John Hunter, M.A. An Explanatory English | 


Grammar for Beginners: By Walter McLeod, 
F.R.G.S., &e.: part of Gleig’s School Series. 
Grammar of English Grammars: By Jacob 
Lowres. (Longman & Co.) 

The Child's Grammar: By the Rev. Edward 
Thring, M.A., Headmaster of the Grammar 
School, Uppingham. The Elements of Grammar 
Taught in English: By the same Author. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Grammar Made Intelligible to Children. By 
George Darnell. (Griffith and Farran.) 

English Grammar and Composition : in Chambers’s 
“Bducatioiidl Céurge.” (W. and Ri Chambers.) 





Cassell’s Lessons in English; containing a Prac- 
tical Grammar adapted for the Use of the Se/f- 
Educating Student: By the Rev. J. R. Beard, 
D.D. The English Language in its Elements 
and Forms: By William C. Fowler ; with Addi- 
tions by the Editors. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.) 

The Student's Manual of the English Language. 
By George P. Marsh. Edited, with Additions 
and Notes, by Dr. William Smith. (Murray.) 

Fiedler und Sachs: Wissenschaftliche Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache. Two Vols. (Leipsic.) 

A Philological Grammar, grounded upon English, 
and formed from a comparison of more than 
Sixty Languages. By William Barnes, B.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. (J. R. Smith.) 
HERE is little use, we are inclined to 

think, in making English Grammar a 
formal part of the teaching in primary Eng- 
lish schools. From the very nature of the 
case, the study of English Grammar is 
better reserved for the higher and later part 
of school-education, or even for college- 
classes. ‘The best introduction to grammar, 
according to our present arrangements for 
the education of boys, is through the Latin 

Grammar. Latin is a langyage which has a 

structure fixed enough and varied enough to 

fit its grammar to be typical of all grammars. 

Having learnt the Latin Grammar, and 

become acquainted, through it, with the 

terms used by grammarians—noun, pronoun, 
case, number, mood, &c.—a boy is fitted to 
walk into any other tongue and make the 
necessary variations with little trouble. Then, 
again, Latin, being a dead tongue, cannot 
well be learnt except through its grammar ; 
but there is not the same necessity in the case 
of a vernacular tongue. English boys are in 
possession of English simply by having grown 
up as English boys; and, whatever English 
Grammar may be to them, it is next to 
nothing as an instrument for enabling 
them to speak or write their native lan- 
guage. Were they learning a modern 
foreign language, such as German or French, 
without having first learnt Latin, then 
their first introduction to grammatical terms 
and rules might properly enough be through 
the grammar of that foreign tongue. The 
first notion of the general organization of 
language, or even that language has an 
organization, will be better learnt in the 
acquisition of a modern foreign tongue, 
where this notion of the organization is a 
means towards the acquisition, than in 
the dissection, for dissection’s sake, of one’s 
own familiar speech, And this is especially 
true where the speech is English—the ver'y 
last language in the world from which one 
could pick up a typical grammar. What 
a beggarly idea of case, for example, or 
of inflection generally, would one acquire 
from English Grammar! Speaking roughly, 
indeed, one may say that, as compared with 
most other tongues, English has not any 
grammar that a young creature can lay hold 
of. One would no more select English as 
the language in which first to exhibit toa 
young learner the fact of structure or organi- 
zation in speech than one would choose 
pounded ice or salt as the material through 
which to give the first idea of crystallization. 

If the first notions of grammar are to be 

acquired by an English boy through a modern 

tongue, German might be most suitable. 

But a dead tongue, just because it is a dead 

tongue, is better; and, for many reasons, 

Latin is best of all. Where circumstances 

allow, therefore, we should say that an Eng- 

lish boy may be best broken into his first 
notions of grammar by learning the Latin 

Grammar—and by learning it very much in 

the old way ; i.e., by being taught it dogma- 

tically and formally, through the memory, 
according to the time-honoured synthetic 
arrangement, which begins with the letters 
and goes on through etymology to syntax 
and prosody. Let such scientific or logical 
explanations as can be given by the way be 
faithfully given; but, at all events, let the 
phraseology of the grammar and the accepted 
system of declensions, conjugations, &c., be 
rigorously worked into the memory. Nothing 


will ever make up for the absence of that 
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skeleton of accurate and orderly recollections 
—Penna, Penne, Penna, &c., Bonus, Bona, 
Bonum, &e., Amo, Amas, Amat, &c.—which 
boys who have been thoroughly taught the 
old Latin Grammar carry with them through 
their lives, Once in possession of the Latin 
Grammar, a boy has in his mind, as we have 
said, the most useful type of all grammars. 
If he goes on into Greek, and, finding his 
Latin Cosahiabe too strait for the rich com- 
plexities of that tongue, adds the necessary 
duals, and aorists, and optatives to his 
scheme of grammar, so much the better. 
The true time, we should say, for an English 
youth to begin the systematic or . gramma- 
tical study of his own tongue would be when, 
in addition to Latin and Greek, he had 
acquired some knowledge of one or two 
modern foreign languages, say French and 
German. Then he would bring with him 
that information and those means of com- 

arison which would make the study as 
interesting and fruitful as it might be. Not, 
however, that some sort of acquaintance with 
English Grammar may not be useful and 
necessary at a stage short of this amount of 
qualification for the best sort of acquaintance 
with it. It is necessary that one should be 
able as soon as possible to apply the gram- 
matical terms in use to one’s own as well as 
to other tongues—to know that father’s is 
called the possessive case of father, that there 


are English verbs transitive and intransitive 


and the like, and that a bit of English may 
be parsed. Possibly, where Latin is not 
learnt, but some modern foreign tongue is, 
this general notion that English too has a 
grammar might be acquired while learning the 
grammar of that foreign tongue. Nor, in cases 
where no other tongue is learnt at all, would 
it be a waste of time to try to give some 
inkling of English Grammar in and for itself. 
Only, as we have said before, the conditions 
are wanting which would make the learning 
of English grammar by an English boy either 
as imperative or as effective intellectually as 
the learning of the grammar of another 
tongue. It is enough, at this stage, if he 
knows the meaning of the leading grammati- 
cal terms, and has such little helps to accu- 
racy as the rule that a plural nominative 
must have its verb in the plural. 

It results from what has been said that 
there may be and are two sorts of books 
calling themselves English Grammars—first, 
grammars of the old Lindley-Murray type ; 
and, secondly, grammars of a new and alto- 
gether higher type, fit for thosewho are prepared 
for so ripe and noble a study as the scientific 
study of their own tongue, both as being 
their own, and therefore full of rich home- 
histories, and also as the tongue through 
which, when they bring their recollections 
of rote-learnt grammars to bear upon it, 
they may grasp the truest and most living 
philosophy of human speech. Of the first 
kind of grammars we have abundance, 
They are better or worse according as they 
succeed in familiarizing the pupil with the 
application, and with the notion of the appli- 
cability, of the formal terms of grammar to 
the language which he himself speaks— 
in teaching him that ‘‘case,” ‘‘ number,” 
‘degree of comparison,” &c., are not names 
for Latin, or Greek, or German things only, 
but for things English as well. Perhaps 
they seldom do much more than this. In 
some grammars of the kind there is, indeed, 
more of logical clearness of explanation than 
in others; and some are of greater practical 
utility than others by their superior abund- 
ance and aptness of exemplification, and by 
the special care they take in noting common 
errors of syntax, and in giving directions in 
such matters as punctuation. ‘These are 
matters, indeed, which are taught by usage 
and practice more than by precept in text- 
books; but precept helps. On the whole, 
young men engaged in educating themselves 
may learn not a little in such minute matters 
by keeping by them any one of the best of the 
most recent grammars of the old Lindley- 
Murray type. The proportion of grammars 
of the new and higher type to these old 
grammars is as yet small. In a ehronole- 
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ical list now before us of some 260 English | 
Ceateduare that have been published between | 
the year 1550 and the year 1862 (by no | 
means all that have been published during | 
that period, but only the best-remembered), | 
we recognise but a few, and these among the 
most recent, that are of the higher type. The 
type, indeed, has only been possible recently, 
since Bopp, and Grimm, and others revealed 
to the world that there might be a science of 
language. But this type of vernacular 
grammars will now rapidly supersede the old 
one. The old formal rote-grammars, for 
learning dead or foreign tongues at school, 
must still be preserved; their plan of dog- 
matically instructing the mind through the 
memory is the best for their purpose. But 
the real English Grammars, if not at length 
the only English Grammars for English 
students, must be of the new type. They 
must involve the history of the language, and 
something of the doctrine of Ethnology as to 
the classification and mutual relations of 
racesand languages generally; and, while they 
traverse in succession, like the old grammars, 
the four well-distinguished regions of Ortho- 
graphy and Orthoepy, Etymology, Syntax, 
and Prosody, they must introduce in each 
an amount of analysis, of investigation of his- 
torical agencies of change, and of logical 
exposition of principles, quite strange to the 
old grammars. A whileago Dr. Latham was, 
we believe, the only Englishman who had 
conceived the idea of such a really scientific 

rammar of English; and his three works— 
fis large treatise on the English language, 
his reduction of the same matter into a 
manual for students, and his farther reduc- 
tion of the same matter into a small elemen- 
tary grammar—still retain their ground. 
Their faults are that they are too chaotic, 
that they accumulate rather than digest 
masses of material, and that they leave the 
doctrine too indeterminate for the purposes 
of learners. But Latham has given an im- 
pulse in the right direction, and all who have 
compiled English Grammars of late have 
availed themselves of his materials. The 
American author, Mr. Marsh, has brought 
much strong thought and much laborious 
research, at first hand, to the elucidation of 
the history and structure of the English lan- 
guage as well as to that of the early history 
of English literature ; and every real student 
of English ought to know his two courses of 
lectures. Among smaller works of the new 
type Dr. Adams’s is, in many respects, excel- 
lent. Dr. Angus’s, which is fuller, is also 
very good. Mr. Barnes, now well known asa 
poet of genius in the Dorsetshire dialect, 
is also a learned philologist; and in his 
** Philological Grammar,” cited at the head 
of this article, there is, we should say, a 
a quantity of original, quaint, and care- 
fully-accumulated matter, which it might be 
well worth the while of any new compiler of 
a compendious scientific grammar of English 
to look after, and appropriate with due 
acknowledgment. For, perhaps, after all, 
we have not got such a compendium of Eng- 
lish Grammar on the new type as would be 
entitled to supersede all others in our col- 
leges and higher schools. The German 
Grammar of English, in two octavo volumes, 
by Fiedler and Sachs, is worthy of all atten- 
tion, both as being quite recent, and as being 
German. So far as we have looked into it, 
it seems rich in valuable matter, and might, 
in some respects, be taken as a large model. 
But brevity and adaptation to the wants of 
English students are desirable. Where is 
the coming compiler of the best possible 
English Grammar ? 








NOTICES. 





The Office of the Holy Communion in the Book of 
Common Prayer. By Edward Meyrick Goulbourn, 
D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and one of her 
Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. (Rivingtons. 
Two Volumes. Pp. 268 and 247.)—Tugsk volumes 
consist of a series of lectures delivered in the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Paddington. 





and the exposition of the “ doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment.” On this difficult subject,” he says, “I 
have endeavoured to set forth the teaching of our 
own Church, as expressed in her formularies, and 
represented by her best divines: repudiating,’on 
the one hand, Transubstantiation, and all errone- 
ous views holding of that dogma; and, on the 
other, Zwinglianism and all views which go to 
reduce the Holy Sacrament to a mere _— and 
to empty it of its character as the highest means 
of grace. I have tried to maintain that our Lord’s 
Body and Blood are verily and indeed (and not 
merely in figure) taken and received by the faith- 
ful in the Lord’s Supper, though after a heavenly 
and spiritual manner, which (because it is heavenly 
and spiritual) it is presumptuous to attempt to 
comprehend or define.” 

The Student's Chronological Maps. By D. 
Beale. No. I.—England. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
THese maps are based upon the “ Méthode 
Mnémonique Polonaise ;” and, although we can 
scarcely explain the system without the aid of a 
diagram, they “ enable the student not simply to 
give dates,” Mr. Beale informs us, “ but to see at 
a glance the chief contemporary sovereigns, events, 
&e., and place before the mind a compact map 
which will form a secure basis for the philosophi- 
cal study of modern history.” We can scarcely 
agree with Mr. Beale in his placing of the “ zero 
year.”’ Mr. Beale’s system, however, enables him 
to form his square or table, which, once mastered 
by the student, can be advantageously applied to 
the acquisition of facts and dates relating to any 
particular subject or period. 

Good Thoughts in Bad Times: Good Thoughts 
in Worse Times: Mixt Contemplations in Better 
Times. By Thomas Fuller, D.D. (Liverpool: 
Edward Howell. Pp. 397.)—Tuis compact little 
volume, containing three of the most charac- 
teristic tracts of the incomparable Fuller, is no- 
ticeable chiefly for its careful editing and the clear 
elzevir-look of its type. Itis a credit to Liver- 
pool and the press of Mr. Howell. Thomas 
Fuller has been in his grave a couple of centuries, 
but his writings are almost as popular now as 
when his “thoughts” first issued from the hos- 
pitable mansion of his noble patrons, the Mon- 
tagues. 

Die Nordische Semiramis, oder Katharina IT. 
und ihre Zeit. Von E. M. Octtinger. (Berlin : 
Janke.)—Tuis is one of those unfortunate amphi- 
bious ‘ romantico-historico-feuilletonistico-novel- 
istic’ Romane, which, under the false pretence of 
instructing in the Horatian sugar-coat manner, are 
a snare to the young, a delusion to the old, and a 
nuisance in general, The court of Catharine, with 
all its real and imaginary appurtenances, its love- 
intrigues and diplomatic plots, is supposed to be 
accurately “illustrated” by the pen of Mr. 
Oettinger, for the benefit of those who have no 
time or desire to wade through tomes of dry his- 
tory; and a tale as thrilling and sensational as 
any tale could reasonably be is to be told by the 
way as a reward. Even if Mr. Octtinger’s style 
were less artificial than it is, and if he had not 
tried to surpass, tor the benefit of Germany, the 
amenities of the Flauberts, Dumas fils, and hoc 
genus omne, we should have protested against 
this kind of book-making. There is this com- 
fort, however, that the opus will not hurt many : 
spite of its attempts at being piquant and 
“French,” we can safely recommend it to all 
those who suffer from Insomnia. If they continue 
to suffer after the first volume, they are past 
cure. 

The Bride of Messina: a Tragedy with Choruses, 
by Schiller. To which is prefired An Essay on 
the Tragical Chorus. ‘Translated by Adam 
Lodge, Esq., M.A. (T. F. A. Day. Pp. 168.) 
—WITHOUvT agreeing with all the author says in 
his remarks “ On the use of the Chorus in Tra- 
gedy,” or thinking that such an accompaniment 
“would impart to Shakespeare’s tragedy its true 
significance,” we still think the author’s essay a 
good one, and well worth perusal. The chorus 
has been frequently attempted on the stage in our 
own time, but never with a success to warrant its 
being continued. The conditions under which 
authorand audience meet are so different from those 
which surrounded the Greek drama; and few real 
playgoers will agree with the author in thinking 


| that the mind of the spectator ought to maintain 


its freedom through the most impassioned scenes, 
and should not become the prey of impres- 
sions, but calmly and severely detach itself from 
the emotions which it suffers.” In a high artistic 
sense all this may be true; but, if practically 
forced upon an English audience, it would, no 
doubt, result in a “a beggarly account of empty 
boxes.” In translating “ The Bride of Messina,” 


The chief purport of the author is “ edification,” it has been the object of the translator to afford 
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not astrict version of the author's words, but rather 
such a transcript of his thoughts as might be 
animated by a portion of his spirit, and wear a 
certain air of originality. How far Mr. Lodge is 
believed to have succeeded, the present “third 
edition, revised,” bears testimony. The smaller 
poems consist chiefly of translations from the 
German ; and among the more spirited of these 
may be mentioned Schiller’s “ Diver,” and “The 
Minstrel’s Curse,” by Uhland. 

Good Things for Railway Readers : One Thou- 
sand Anecdotes of Convivialists, Wits, fc. Fc. 
By the Editor of “The Illustrated ilway 
Anecdote-book.” (Lockwood & Co. Pp. 160.) 
—Tuis is a capital collection. Many of the 
stories are new, and those which are not 
have “ original comments added to them,” which, 
in many cases, make them as good as new. The 
book consists of ‘“ Anecdotes and Pictures of 
Convivial Life ;’? “ Oddities and Eccentricities ;” 
“Strange Occurrences ;” “ Wits and Humorists,” 
&e., &e., and will certainly become a favourite 
with all “ railway readers.” 

Variétés Bibliographiques. Par Ed. Tricotet. 
(Paris: Gay.)—Tuis is a gossiping pot-pourri, 
containing a good deal of information gathered 
from the bye-ways of literature: one of those 
volumes in which our sires used to delight, but 
for which we somehow or other no longer find 
time, save perhaps in a railway-carriage. A brief 
survey of some of its principal pieces will show its 
contents to be not only varied enough, but also 
touching on subjects which interest, if they do not 
always delight. We have “Les Maitresses des 
Poétes au xvi. Sidcle;’’ Rhymed Lists of Rare 
Books; Unedited Sonnets on Rome, by Grévin ; 
the Composition and Virtues du bonnet cornu ; 
Verses by Pibrac ; “ Les Touches,” by Taburot ; 
Verses by Du Perron on the Death of Mary Stuart ; 
an Unedited Satire against Henry IV.; Verses on 
the Death of Gabrielle d’Estrées ; Execrations on 
the [?] Detestable Parricide, by Champfleur ; 
Unedited Verses by Regnier, Du Moustier, Xe. ; 
Estienne Durand, 1590—1618 ; “The Cabinet of 
the Muses, 1619 ;” “ Du Bartas, Angot, and André 
Chénier ;” ‘The Delights of Gallant Poetry, 1666 ;” 
an Unedited Satire by Boileau-Despreaux, or the 
Satire of Satires ; “The Life, Works, Trial, and 
Tragical End of Claude le Petit,’’ &e. 

How to be Happy; or, an Elixir for Ennui. 
By James Copner, M.A., Incumbent of Frithel- 
stook, North Devon. (Freeman. Pp. 227). 
—NOTWITHSTANDING its ad captandum title, 
“How to be Happy” is a genial and instruc- 
tive book. Without running into extremes, 
or advocating any special nostrum, Mr. Copner 
writes sensibly, and shows, by many a cogent 
argument and many a pithy anecdote, that the 
“ Elixir for Ennui” is to be found in “ occupation, 
mental and physical,”’ in “ healthy recreation and 
amusement,” in “‘temperance,” in “‘ pure air, water, 
and sunshine,” in “ matrimony” and “moral philo- 
sophy.” 

The Reason Why: Physical Geography and 
Geology. By the Author of “ The Reason Why : 
General Science,” “The Reason Why: Natural 
History,” &c. (Houlston and Wright. Pp. 
364.)—Tuts volume affords popular answers 
to eleven hundred geo phical and geological 
questions—answers based, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, on sound scientific informa- 
tion, and perfectly fitted, from the simplicity of 
their language, to satisfy a much larger class of 
readers than that for which the book may have 
been originally intended. The wood-cuts are 
numerous, and the “ Glossary” is careful. 

A Gossiping Guide to Jersey. By J. Bertrand 
Payne. With a Chapter on the Climate and 
Diseases of the Island. By Dr. Scholefield. And 
4 Botanical Gossip. By C. B. Saunders. (W. 
Hughes. Pp. 243).—Tuus handy little volume is 
accompanied with a map of the island, a plan of 
St. Haier, and several picturesque views. All the 
information required by the tourist will be found 
in “the gossiping guide,” and the facetious style of 
Mr. Payne keeps up the interest. His treatment 
of the Jersey legends, too, is quaint, and often 
comical. The book has reached a second edition. 

Dr. Coienso and the Pentateuch, A Lecture by 
the Rey. John Nash Griffin, A.M., Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Dublin. (Dublin: Hodges, 
Smith, & Co. Pp. 126.)—Tuis pamphlet is 
“published by the Committee of the Dublin 
Young Men’s Christian Association in connexion 
with the United Church of England and Ire- 
land.” Mr. Griffin goes critically into the whole 
argument, and makes frequent reference to the 
Hebrew text. With this exception there is little 
in the lecture to distinguish it from other Colenso 
refutations: unless, perhaps, that the author's 
tone is more patronizing and dogmatic than usual, 
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. Worth her Weight in Gold. (Wertheim, 
Macintosh, & Hunt. Pp. 111.) — Nicety 
bound and gilt, but printed on an indifferent 
paper, this little volume tells the story of a very 
pious lady’s-maid, who succeeded in making 
everybody pious around her, who did everything 
that was good and proper, and was, in short, 
“worth her weight in gold.” 





MAGAZINES AND SERIALS. 





‘nu North British Review, as becomes its 
name, keeps up—generally by at least one article 
in every number—a style of philosophical and 
metaphysical disquisition which is not much 
represented in the other reviews. In the present 
number there is a clear and interesting article on 
“ Royer Collard—Philosopher and Politician ”— 
é.e., on that celebrated Frenchman who is still 
remembered (he died so recently as 1845) as the 
importer into France, in its age of Materialistic 
Philosophy, of some of the ideas of the Scottish 
Philosopher Reid, and as having consequently 
founded the new school of French thought, whence 
one Cousin, and who is remembered also as 
the founder of the so-called doctrinaire school of 

litics, whence sprang Guizot, the Duke de 
Broglie, and M. de Barante. The article sketches 
Royer Collard’s life in respect both of his specu- 
lative and of his politicalinfluence. “A noticeable 
figure surely,” it says, “among the men of last 
generation, was this spiritualist thinker, offspring 
of a materialist age; this Legitimist full of re- 
publican pride ; this honourer of kings who could 
speak like Hampden; this democrat who loved 
not universal suffrage; this sincere Roman 
Catholic, to whom intolerance and bigotry were 
hateful as though he had been a disciple of 
Diderot and Voltaire. His high thoughts of 
man’s life and man’s destiny, his love of liberty, 
not less conspicuous than his love of order, endear 
his memory to those of his countrymen in whose 
creed materialism has no place, and among whom 
wdministrative despotism never found a worshipper. 
These are chief among the men whom even now 
(June, 1863) we behold once more astir, without 
revolutionary violence, and with no democratical 
fanaticism, to win back for France the place she 
has lost among free nations.” There is probably 
an exaggeration here of the present importance in 
France of the relics of Royer-Collardism ; but the 
article is worth reading ; and some of its remarks, 
in apology for doctrinairism, whether abroad or 
in home-politics, seem just. Among the other 
articles in the North British, one that will be 
much read is that entitled “ Pretensions of 
Spiritualism—Life of D. D. Home.” The article 
sketches the arch-spiritualist’s life from his own 
book, and gives many extracts, in a tone of con- 
tempt and denunciation; but perhaps its speciality 
is the explanation which it contains of Sir David 
Brewster's alleged dealings with the spirit-rappers, 
and of his real beliefs on the subject. On the 
ground that Sir David Brewster had been present, 
along with Lord Brougham, at some séances of 
the Spiritualists in or near London, and had 
declared himself unable to account for the pheno- 
mena which he witnessed, a report had got into 
circulation that this eminent man of science was a 
believer in spirit-rapping. Sir David took public 
occasion, as long ago as 1855, to contradict this 
report, and to repudiate the vast extension of his 
scientific views thus attributed to him; and this 
repudiation, with additional particulars, is repro- 
duced in the article before us, Sir David’s 
declaration of his real beliefs on the subject is 
such that the — we fancy, will hardly 
' venture to claim him any more, or even to go near 
him. Indeed, Mr. Home has disowned him, 
attacked him, and anathematized him—a calamity 
which the veteran bears as well as can be 


Tr the Cornhill we have the conclusion of 
“Romola” (already concluded in the book- 
form), the continuation of “The Small House at 
Allington,” and several articles more after the 
fashion of Essays and Sketches—among which Mr. 
Thackeray’s new “Roundabout Paper” (but the 
name “ dabout” is now dropped), entitled 
“On a Medal of George the Fourth,” will be the first 
read. The most remarkable paper, however, is a 
beautiful account and criticism of the German poet 
Heine by Mr. Matthew Arnold. The paper is full 


of fine thought, k mon gps expressed, 
“ Heine iynotemeethy: says Mr. Agen 
he is the most important successor and continuator 
of Goethe in he’s most i t line of 
é . And which of Goethe's Ines of activity 

His line of activity as ‘a soldier in the 
war of liberation of humanity.’” Mr, Arnold goes 


: 


on to explain in what sense it can be said of 
Goethe, contrary to the usual notion of him, that he 
was such a liberating power for Europe; and 
then, returning to Heine, he shows how, about the 
year 1830, Heine, though in a manner different 
from that of Goethe, continued the same work. The 
following passage is worth reading throughout :— 
“ Heinrich Heine was in 1830 in no humour for 
any such gradual process of liberation from the 
old order of things as that which Goethe had fol- 
lowed. His counsel was for open war. With 
that terrible modern weapon, the pen, in his 
hand, he passed the remainder of his life in one 
fierce battle. What was that battle? the reader 
will ask. It was a life and death battle with 
Philistinism. Philistinism—we have not the ex- 
pression in English. Perhaps we have not the 


word because we have so much of the thing. At | 


Soli, I imagine, they did not talk of solecisms ; 
and here, at the very head-quarters of Goliath, 
nobody talks of Philistinism. The French have 
adopted the term épicier, grocer, to designate the 
sort of being whom the Germans designate by 
the term Philistine ; but the French term—besides 
that it casts a slur upon a respectable class, com- 
posed of living and susceptible members, while 
the original Philistines are dead and buried long 
ago—is really, I think, in itself much less apt and 
expressive than the German term. LEiforts have 
been made to obtain in English some term equi- 
valent to Philister or @picier; Mr. Carlyle has 
made several such efforts: ‘respectability with 
its thousand gigs,’ he says ;—well, the occupant 
of every one of those gigs is, Mr. Carlyle means, 
a Philistine. Flowever, the word respectable is 
far too valuable a word to be thus perverted from 
its proper meaning; if the English are ever to 
have a word for the thing we are speaking of—and 
so prodigious are the changes which the modern 
spirit is introducing, that even we English shall 
perhaps one day come to want such a word—I 
think we had much better take the term Philistine 
itself. Philistine must have originally meant, in 
the mind of those who invented the nickname, a 
strong, dogged, unenlightened opponent of the 
chosen people, of the children of ight. The party 
of change, the would-be remodellers of the old 
traditional European order, the invokers of reason 
against custom, the representatives of the modern 
spirit in every sphere where it is applicable, re- 
garded themselves, with the robust self-confidence 
natural to reformers, as a chosen people, as chil- 
dren of the light. They regarded their adversa- 
ries as humdrum people, slaves to routine, enemies 
to the light; stupid and oppressive, but at the 
same time very strong. This explains the love 
which Heine, that Paladin of the modern spirit, 
has for France; it explains the preference which 
he gives to France over Germany: ‘the French,’ 
he says, ‘are the chosen people of the new reli- 
gion—its first gospels and dogmas have been 
drawn up in their language; Paris is the 
new Jerusalem, and the Rhine is the Jordan 
which divides the consecrated land of freedom 
from the land of the Philistines.’ He means that 
the French, as a people, have shown more accessi- 
bility to ideas than any other people; that pre- 
scription and routine have had less hold upon 
them than upon any other people ; that they have 
shown more readiness to move and to alter at the 
bidding (real or supposed) of reason. This ex- 
plains, too, the detestation which Heine had for 
the English: ‘I might settle in England,’ he 
says in his exile, ‘if it were not that I should find 
there twc things, coal-smoke and Englishmen ; 
I cannot abide either. What he hated in the 
English was the ‘ acht-brittische Beschrinktheit,’ 
as he calls it—the genuine British narrowness. 
In truth, the English, profoundly as they have 
modified the old Middle-Age order, great as is the 
liberty which they have secured for themselves, 
have in all their changes proceeded, to use a 
familiar expression, by the rule of thumb; what 
was intolerably inconvenient to them they have 
suppressed, and, as they have suppressed it, not 
because it was irrational, but because it was prac- 
tically inconvenient, they have seldom in suppres- 
sing it appealed to reason, but always, if possible, 
to some precedent, or form, or letter, which served 
as a convenient instrument for their purpose, and 
which saved them from the necessity of recurring 
to general principles. They have thus become, in 
a certain sense, of all people the most inaccessible 
to ideas, and the most impatient of them; in- 
accessible to them because of their want of 
familiarity with them, and impatient of them 
because they have got on so well without them 
that despise those who, not having got on so 
well as themselves, still make a fuss for what they 
themselves have done so well without. But there 





has certainly followed from hence, in this country, 
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somewhat of a general depression of pure intelli- 
gence: Philistia has come to be thought by us 
the true Land of Promise, and it is anything but 
that; the born lover of ideas, the born hater of 
commonplaces, must feel, in this country, that the 
sky over his head is of brass and iron. The 


enthusiast for the idea, for reason, values reason, « 


the idea, in and for themselves ; he values them, 
irrespectively of the practical conveniences which 
their triumph may obtain for him; and the mar 
who regards the possession of these practical 
conveniences as something sufficient in itself, 
something which compensates for the absence or 
surrender of the idea, of reason, is, in his eyes, a 
Philistine.” 

Mr. Cartyzr’s extraordinary little contribution 
to Macmillan for this month has been already 
quoted by us and commented on. ‘The same 
number contains, under the title of “The Story 
of Schiller’s Remains,” an extremely interesting 
account, which will be new to English readers, of 
the fate of the great poct’s bones after their first 
hasty burial, of the difficulty there was in reco- 
vering them for a more honourable sepulture, and 
of the strange means by which that difficulty was 
overcome. Mr. Ruffini’s story of “ Vincenzo; or, 
Sunken Rocks,” is advanced a stage in this num- 
ber, and enriched by the introduction of a new 
character. Baron Licbig concludes his violent 
attack on Lord Bacon’s scientific reputation, and 
diverges, in a pungent footnote, into an expression 
of contempt for the present “ mental position” of 
people in ‘“ many social circles in England,” 
and especially among our scientific agricul- 
turists. The following passage on the prin- 
ciple of Utility in the pursuit of science is 
striking as coming from the great German chemist : 
— The principle that inquires after Utility is the 
declared foe to science, which seeks for Truth and 
the reason of things; and we know with certainty 
what degree of civilization a people, otherwise well 
endowed, may attain, that sets practical aims 
higher than those of science. The history of the 
physical sciences is so remarkable and instructive, 
because it sheds more light than any of the others 
on the nature of the human mind and its organic 
development ; it proves beyond doubt that the 
ideal mental direction which the nations of Europe 
have taken constitutes their real and their true 
strength, and that their power and influence is 
based on mental culture. The mental operation 
which leads to an invention, and the works which 
the human mind begets with the invention, are 
essentially different things, which people are too 
apt to confound with each other; and this is the 
reason why an importance is often attached to an 
invention which it does not really possess, and to 
which the application only can give it any claim. 
In daily life it is the Utility of an invention, in 
science the Work bestowed upon it, which deter- 
mines the place the inventor or discoverer is to 
hold; but in both cases the standard is as indefi- 
nite as it is deceptive. Several persons have had 
a share in the most useful inventions, and History, 
generally speaking, knows nothing of the inventorse 
Many are useful in the present day, and lose their 
value later; others grow valuable in a century to 
come; and so, too, does it often happen that a 
scientific investigation is highly valued on account 
of its difficulty, end of the exactness, skill, and 
acuteness of its author, although the result itself 
is not worth the time and trouble expended; while 
a grand true thought, which satisfactorily settles 
all preceding investigations, or opens new paths 
to knowledge, very rarely meets with due appre- 
ciation unless accompanied by this external 
apparatus. The trouble of the work is in every 
case taken into account. From a scientific point 
of view, by which we mean the mental labour and 
the result aimed at, the inventor of a mixture of 
saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, in the proportions 
we find in gunpowder, stands very much lower 
than the goldsmith who for the first time used a 
decoction of alum, saltpetre, and common salt, for 
boiling his gold wares in. Watt, too, in like 
manner, by his labours regarding the steam-engine, 
or the inventor of the American method of working 
silver ore, stands yery much higher than Guten: 
berg, who, by means of his simple mode of copy- 
ing, aimed only at dispensing with the service of 
transcribers. The Chinese were acquainted with 
gunpowder, with the art of printing, and with the 
magnet, a thousand years earlier then we; but 
with them these inventions were far from produc- 
ing the effects which the ideal European mind 
succeeded in obtaining. A natural philosopher, 
a mathematician, a physician, may be an ex t 
man of science without ever having read a Greek 
or Roman classic, or the poetical works of his own 
country ; but only a man Pee endowed, as 
Kepler was, could possibly discover the three great 
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astronomical laws named after him. Homer, 
Shakespeare, Schiller, and Goethe stand on a 
perfect equality with the greatest natural philoso- 
phers, inasmuch as the mental faculty which con- 
stitutes the poet and the artist is the same as that 
whence discoveries and progress in science spring. 
Thus it is that the study of languages and of poetry 
is often more useful to the technically-accom- 
plished natural philosopher than any work in his 
own department of knowledge.” The “ Letters 
from a Competition Wallah ” are now “a feature” 
in Macmillan. Letter Ill., which is “ About 
Opium and other things,” is even more witty and 
spirited than its predecessors. It describes very 
graphically the process of opium-manufacture, and 
philosophizes about our Indian revenuefrom opium, 


and about things far and near suggested by that | 


topic. Life in India is flashed upon us in these 
humorous letters very vividly and brilliantly. 

In Fraser, the article that will be most read is 
that called “Mr. Buckle in the East,” giving an 
account, by a fellow-traveller, of Mr. Buckle’s 
appearance and ways during that tour in the East 
from which he never returned. Some extracts 
from his letters, of no particular moment, are 
given; there is not much specific record of his 
conversations ; and yet the whole paper is grapliic 
and interesting. The picture it presents of Mr. 
Buckle, travelling through the east on a don- 
key, and everywhere carrying his dogmatism, his 
theories, and his effeminate habits with him, is, 
on the whole, ludicrous ; and yet the writer shows 
throughout his affection and respect for the 
deceased philosopher, whose acquaintance he 
made in such unusual circumstances, and con- 
veys the same kindly feeling to the reader. 
“Mr. Buckle’s costume,” he says, “was an old 
black dress-coat his butler, he said, would not 
have worn, a double-breasted cloth waistcoat, and 
winter trousers, all-over thick flannel under-gar- 
ments; a wide-awake, with an ample puggery, 
crowned his spare, stooping figure, covered his 
bald head, and shaded his unshaven face. He 
often further endeavoured to protect himself from 
the sun in a black burnous. I hinted once that 
all this was rather warm clothing for the Arabian 
deserts. He replied that, though the commoner 
sort of Arabs pe we wore nothing but a short 
shirt, yet the great chiefs had several robes— 


which was true, only they were of light silk, and 


flowing round the person. Though, of course, a 
flannel shirt to prevent chills is a necessary pre- 
caution, it is to be regretted Mr. Buckle would 
never make any change in the above attire, as it 
induced the most excessive perspiration, and, by 
thus weakening him, prepared the end.” Here is 
another passage :—“ Style also was an often re- 
curring subject of conversation. He had studied 
all its artifices, and chiefly in Hume, Berkeley, 
and Burke. His remarks on his own style were 
so frank, and, as they might appear to some, so 
vain, that I hesitate to repeat them.” Mr. Buckle’s 
effeminate habits—not to say physical timidity—are 
frequently referred to in the paper. Thus: “ Inci- 
dents were few. One morning, deep in philosophic 
talk, I on my dromedary, Mr. Buckle on his 
donkey, the current of his thoughts was humour- 
ously changed—for I cried out ‘The cobra!’ and by 
a tremendous double kick to his donkey, he just 
saved himself from the snake, which, erect on its tail, 
and with inflated neck, was close to him, and in 
the very act to spring. Of an evening, under the 
bright stars, amid the camp-fires, we had once or 
twice some Arab dancing and singing. One day 
a beautiful gazelle was caught. Whenever there 
was an opportunity, in the Red Sea or Gulf of 
Akaba, one was tempted to have a swim; but 
Mr. Buckle said he had never bathed except 
at Brighton, and then carefully holding on by a 
rope.” In one part of the journey the travellers 
fell in with a certain plucky young fellow, who is 
named for the nonce “ Hamilton,” who became 
their companion, and between whom and Mr. 
Buckle, by a kind of mutual fascination of oppo- 
site natures, a friendship was formed, bringing 
out the strong and the weak points of each. 
“Nothing could have been finer;” says the 
writer of the paper, “than the contrast between 
the two. When Mr. Buckle had not my arm, 
he had Hamilton’s. To Hamilton, who had a 
considerable touch of humour, what appeared to 
him the cowardice and effeminacy of Mr. Buckle 
were a source of unconcealed and inextinguishable 
laughter. But then Hamilton was in the vigorous 
health of five-and-twenty, which will face any- 
thing, and eat anything; he had, as a good 
Catholic, exorcised the fiends of doubt, and thus 
saved himself the conquests of the thinker; but 
he had led forlorn hopes to the daily breach in the 
Indian rebellion. Each contemned the other for 
bis want of that on which he prided himself. 








But Mr. Buckle liked Hamilton—because he con- 
fessed ignorance, and listened with deference, 
though without conviction; and Hamilton liked 
Mr. Buckle because—in the dreadful shock he 
described himself as having recently experienced 
on firing a pistol for the first time in his life ; in 
his certainty of getting drowned or eaten by ® 
shark if he ventured to bathe with us; in his 
terror of a dead snake; his fear and hatred of the 
savages around us, and his declaration that ‘vice 
is better than ignorance’—he showed himself so 
laughably different from Hamilton’s self. Each 
was thus to the other an unconscious flattery. 
But as to all this, it must be remarked that there 
was a certain humour in such confessions of fear 


| and weakness, and still more undoubtedly great 


kindliness of nature in speaking of one who not 
only undisguisedly laughed at his weaknesses, but 


| often frightened him with snakes and otherwise, 


as ‘ My noble little Hamilton.’ And in the great 
scheme of travel all round the world which Mr. 
Buckle had in view, there was no one, he said, 
whom he should have liked better as a travelling 
companion than this very Hamilton, if he had had 
but some scientific education.” - The conclusion of 
the paper tells, with touching detail, of Mr. 
Buckle’s exhaustion by the climate and by fatigue, 
and of his unexpected death, with his mind full of 
thoughts and schemes, and dwelling on his un- 
finished book. 

In Blackwood we have the “Third Letter from 
Poland,” in which the writer describes his 
“ Visit to an Insurgent Camp.” “Caxtoniana” 
and “Chronicles of Carlingford” are continued. 
“ Church and Chapel” and “the Story of Eliza- 
beth” are worthily praised in the article entitled 
“ Novels ;” and the author of “ David Elginbrod,” 
in the same paper, receives a compliment he will 
be proud to read. The article on “George 
Cruikshank” is appreciative, and at the same time 
critical, The more serious papers are entitled 
“Indian Prosperity,” and “the State and Pros- 
pects of the Church of England.” 

The Victoria Magazine opens very opportunely 
with an article on “ Sisterhoods,” from the pen of 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. He vindicates the doe- 
trine of the late Mrs. Jameson, who, in respect of 
“ Sisters of Charity,” chose for the motto of her 
lectures, “ The man is not without the woman, nor 
the woman without the man, in the Lord.” Of 
course he disapproves of cloistered-sisterhoods, 
and thinks that the good from sisterhoods “ must 
be the result of a more zealous co-operation be- 
tween the sexes, not of a wider dfvision.” Edwin 
Arnold describes his “First Morning in the 
Tropics,” and N. W. Senior gives us farther inte- 
resting passages from his “ Journal kept in Egypt 
in 1855 and 1856.” T. A. Trollope continues 
 Lindisfarn Chase,” and Mrs. Oliphant tells us 
“ A Story of a Voice.” Isa Craig sings of “ Glory 
and Beauty,” and George MacDonald warbles 
“ Songs of the Summer Nights.” 

- The New Review has reached its sixth number, 
and is assuming a higher tone in its articles. 
* The Irish Church” is defended; and “ Modern 
Eloquence” and “Critics and Reviewers” are 
papers which will be eagerly read. The present 
number is a decided advance upon its predeces- 
sors. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine. (Hogg 
and Sons.)—THIs magazine has reached its eighth 
number. The article entitled “ A few words about 
the Russian Church” will inform readers about a 
liturgy and worship little known in England, and 
will otherwise prove entertaining. 

OF continuations, we have in Zemple Bar “John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” by the author of “Lad 
Audley’s Secret,” and “The Trials of the Tred- 
golds,” by the author of “A Prodigal Son.” 
“ Breakfast in Bed” and “ Under the Piazzas” 
are both from the pen of George Augustus Sala, 
who here exults in.being a Cockney, and dares to 
think that “a man may be saved, even though he 
call the blue empyrean ‘ ’eaven.’””—The St. James’s 
Magazine has several fair articles, among the most 
amusing of which will be found “ New York as it 


is,’ by Major H. Byng Hall, “ A Piece of Plate,”’ - 


by Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall, Bart., and “ Royal 
Favourites.” “Secrets of my Office,” “Straws 
in the Stream,” and “Madeline Graham” (the 
last-named being by the author of “Whitefriars ”’) 
are continued.—In the Englishwoman’s Journal 
will be found readable papers, entitled ‘‘A Season 
with the Dressmakers,” “The Influence of the 
Individual Life,” “Meudon,” and “‘ Lowell and its 
Operatives.—We see in the Christian Spectator 
that the Editor approves of “innocent dancing.” 
His remarks on the subject will be found in the 
article entitled “Against Dancing.” The paper 
on “ Spinoza,” too, is full of appreciation, and in 
a Catholic spirit.—The following stories are con- 
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tinued in the Sixpenny Magazine—“ The Smuggler 
Chief,” “ Lady end and “ Sackville Chase.” — 
Young England continues amusing and instructive, 
and the wood-cuts are in every way creditable.— 
The National Magazine has an excellent steel- 
engraving of “ Pride” to illustrate Thomas Wool- 
noth’s article on “The Study of the Face.”—The 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine has this month 
a very nicely executed fashion-plate, and — 
and designs, pertaining to a lady’s craft.—From 
the same indefatigable publisher we have the 
twenty-fourth number of the Illuminated Family 
Bible, the Boy’s Own Library, with wood-cuts and 
coloured chromos, the Boy’s Own Magazine, the 
Boy's Penny Magazine, and Beeton’s Dictionary 
of Science, Art, and Literature —all profusely 
illustrated.—From Mr. Blake we have the Family 
Herald, and one of those capital little Family 
Herald Handy-Books, entitled How to Swim 
and How to Skate.-—We have The Planter’s Son, 
by W. Heard Hillyard, forming one of Groom- 
bridge and Son’s Magnet Stories, of which we 
have, on former occasions, expressed approval; and 
the sixth number of the Fiasbury Magazine lies 
before us.—Our list is worthily closed by Messrs. 
W. and R. Chambers, of Edinburgh and London, 
who have issued the sixty-fourth part of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, reaching to letter K ; 
the thirty-first part of The Works of William 
Shakespeare, edited by Robert Carruthers and 
William Chambers; and, lastly, Part 115 of 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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tion. Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 31. Tweedie. 1s. 
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First Six Books of Euclid. From the Text of Robert 
Simson, M.D. Edited by William Davis, B.A. 
Fcap. 8vo., pp. 108. Longman. 1s. 

GuTurws (Thomas, D.D.) The City : its Sins and Sorrows. 
Being a Series of Sermons from Luke xix—4l. sf 
Edition. 18mo., sd., pp. 109. Glasgow: Scotti 
Temperance League. Houlston. 6d. 

HapJt Basa or Ispanan, Adventures of. Revised, 
Corrected, and Illustrated with Notes by the Author, 
New Edition. (Railway Library.) Feap. 8vo., bds., 
pp. xxiv—462, . 2a. 
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Hareorp (Rev. J.B, M.A.) Glossary of Navigation. 
Cr. svo., pp. 193. Blackwoods. 6s. 
Harker (W.) English Standards of Weight, Capacity, 
aud Coin; based on a Natural Unit of Length, and 
compared with the French Metric System. Fcap. 8vo., 
sd., pp. 30. Leeds: Hamer. Simpkin. 64. 
Hit (Caroline Southwood). Wild-Flowers and their 
Uses. A Book for Children. With Illustrations. 
gga Library for Young People. Second Series.) 
8mo., pp. viii—168. Chambers. 1s. 
Hoop (Thomas). A Disputed Inheritance: the Story of 
a Cornish Family. Post 8vo., pp. 325. Low. 10s. 6d. 


Jerroutp (Blanchard). Book for the Beach. Two 
Vols. Post 8vo., pp. ii—613. Skeet. 2ls. 

Lent1ap (The); or, Peter the Pope, and his Pioneers 
the Puseymen. Together with Anti-Pentatenchal 
Prelates, Broad-Church and Balaam- Ass - Men, 
pommelled and pounded with a Hudibrastic cudgel. 
A Tale in Rhymes fit for the Times. By a Beefeater. 
Second Edition, re-arranged and greatly enlarged, and 
edited by Rev. John Allan. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xv—396. 
Edinburgh: Nimmo. Freeman. 5s. 

Taimrick (Rev. John, A.B., T.C.D.) Lectures Exposi- 
tory and Practical on the Epistles, for every Sunday in 
the year, as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, 
for the use of Sunday-School Teachers. Cr. 8vo., pp. 
vi—361. Derby: Rowbottom. Hamilton. 5s. 


Lunp (T., B.D.) Key to Bishop Colenso’s Biblical 
Arithmetic. ith an Appendix containing a Short 
Argument for the Authenticity of the Five Books of 
Moses, by the late Bishop Marsh. 8vo., sd., pp. 104. 
Longman. 1s. 


Lynecu (Dora.) Prayers for Children. Second Edition. 
18mo., pp. 88. Whittaker. 1s. 


MANUAL or Britisu Rurat Sports: comprising 
Shooting, Hunting Coursing, Fishing, Hawking, 
Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, and the various Rural 
Games and Amusements of Great Britain. By “ Stone- 

y 


henge.” Illustrated. Sixth Edition, entirely revised, 
with additions. Feap. 8vo., hf. bd, pp. xvi—720. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Mitier (Rev. Edward, M.A.) Elementary Latin 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. . 12mo., pp. 442. 
Longman. . 5s. 


MINING AND SMELTING MAGAZINE (The): a Monthly 
Review of Practical Mining, Quarrying, and Metal- 
lurgy, and Record of the Mining and Metal Markets. 

Edited by Henry Curwen Salmon, F.G.S., F.C.S. Vol. 

3, January to June, 1863, with Illustratious. 8vo., pp. 

viii—384. Office. 7s. 6d. 


ScnI.tter’s Bripe or Messina: a Tragedy, with 
Choruses. To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Tragical Chorus. ‘Translated by Adam Lodge, Esq. 
Third Edition (revised), with other Poems. 8vo., pp. 
xxxi—168. 7. F. A. Day. 4s. 

SHAKESPEARE. Chambers’s Household Edition of the 
Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. Edited b 
R. Carruthers and W. Chambers. Illustrated. Vol. 
10. Sm. cr. 8vo. Chambers. 3s. 6d. 


Suirtey Hatt Asyitum; or, The Memoirs of a Mono- 
maniac. Edited by the Author of “ Dives and Lazarus,” 
&c. Cr. 8vo., pp. 393. Freeman. 6s. 

SuHrewssury (Rev. W. J.) Notes on Ezekiel, Critical 
and Explanatory. Edited by his Son. Sm. cr. 8vo., 
pp. 190. Manchester: Bremner. Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 


Sowersy. English Botany; or, Coloured Figures 
-of British Plants. Edited by John T. Boswell Syme, 
F.L.S. The Popular Portion by Mrs. Lankester. The 
a by J. Sowerby, J. De C. Sowerby, J. W. Salter, 
and John E. Sowerby. Third Edition. Enlarged, Re- 
arranged —_— st the Natural Orders, and entirely 
Revised, With riptions of all the Species by the 
Editor. Vol. 1. Ranunculacee to Crucifere. Roy. 
8vo., pp. viii—235. With 161 Coloured Plates. Hard- 
wicke. 38s. 4 
TALES AND Stories TO SuorTEN THE Way. With 
an Illustration. Feap. 8vo., pp. 222. Chambers. 2s. 6d. 


THompson (B.) Healthy Moral Homes for Agricultural 
Labourers. Showing a “‘ Good Investment” for Land- 
lords with great advan to Tenants, With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., pp. vili—1l01. Longman. 5s. 


Trouuore (T. Adolphus.) Marietta. A Novel. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo., pp. 419. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 

Von Gumpacu (J.) Baby-Worlds. An Essay on the 
Nascent Members of our Solar Household. 8vo. 
Dulau. 12s. 

Water (John Francis, LL.D.) Poems. 2nd Edition. 
oe Dublin: McGlashan §& Gill. Whittaker. 


Witson (Rev. J Index of the Acts, &c., of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Cr. 
| 8vo. Blackwoods. 5s. 
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Atnswortn (W. F.) Illustrated Universal Gazetteer. 
Roy. 8vo. Houlston. 21s, 


Bapuam (C.D.) Esculent F f England. N 
dition. Bro. L. Reeve§ Co 128. je 

Brock (Mrs. C.) Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours. 
Third Thousand. Feap. 8vo. Seeleys. 5s. ! 


CanninG (Hon. Albert). Kilsorrel Castle: an Irish 
0 Vols, Post 8vo, Chapman and Hall. 
8. 


Croven (Arthur H.) Poems. Second Editi 1 
8vo. Macmillan. Ge ne 


Garon (Francis). M hica : 
Mapping the Weather. Obg-tt itcvame om, % 
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Joun SULLIVAN; or, a Search for “The Old Religion.” 
18mo. Seeleys. 1s. 

Kineston (W. H. G.) Marmaduke Merry, the Mid- 
shipman. Sq. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE (Rev. W. B.) Handbook for the Sick. 
Fourth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. Seeleys. 1s. 6d. 

Owston (H. A.) Highway Law: a Manual for Way- 
wardens, &c. Cr. 8vo. Blackwoods. 7s. 6d. 

PuuEs (Margaret). Geology for the Million. Edited by 
E. Wood. Feap. 8vo. Routledge. 1s. 

Rickarp (Major F. J.) Mining Journey Across the 
Great Andes. Post 8vo. Smith and Elder. 7s. 6d. 
Rivers (Thomas). Rose-Amateur’s Guide. Eighth 

Edition. Enlarged. Feap. 8vo. Longman. 4s. 
SHAKESPEARE-CHARACTERS; chiefly those subordinate. 
7 Charles Cowden Clarke. 8vo. Smith and Elder. 
2s. 
TRENCH (R. Chenevix). Synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment. Part Il. Feap. 8vo. Macmillan. 5s. 
oe Three Vols. Post 8vo. Hurst and Blackett. 
s. 6d. 





MISCELLANEA. 





v is said that Her Majesty wishes Prince Alfred, 

during his residence in Edinburgh in the en- 
suing winter, not only to attend the University 
but also to be for a portion of each day under 
the tuition of Dr. Schmitz, rector of the High, 
School, as the Prince of Wales was a few years 
ago. 

Tur Thames Embankment is now, at last, about 
to be taken in hand. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works is at length armed with the requisite 
powers, and supplied with the needful funds ; Mr. 
Bazalgette has prepared his plans and drawings, 
all the preliminary surveys having been made ; and 
contractors are invited to come forward and tender 
for so much of the embankment as lies between 
Westminster and Waterloo bridges, on the north 
side of the river. 

THE approaching Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
birthday called into being, at one and the same 
time, three different associations for raising a 
monument to Shakespeare worthy of the nation. 
These three are now merged into one, under the 
title of the National Shakespeare Committee. 

A scueme for “International Schools,” pro- 
posed some time ago by a French manufacturer, 
M. Barbier, and warmly taken up by some men 
of influence in this country, among whom are 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Panizzi, Mr. Thomas Bazley, 
and Professor Augsted, is now, it appears, on the 
way to be carried out practically. The proposal 
is that there shall be four establishments—one 
in England, one in France, one in Germany, and 
one in Italy—and that the pupils, commencing 
their education in one of these establisments, 
shall, year by year, be transferred to one of the 
others, so as to have circulated through all the 
four in four years. As the entire curriculum is 
to consist of eight years, the round would be 
twice gone through by each pupil ; and each would 
thus have spent two years in each of the four 
countries. ‘The programme of studies at each of 
the schools would be the same, and would be 
“the most perfect that can be devised” for 
thorough instruction, whether for commercial or 
for professional life ; but the belief is that, by 
residing, during their education, in the different 
countries, the pupils could be put in possession 
of the four languages more effectively than by any 
other plan, and would also be trained in what 
may be called sound international sentiments. 
It is intended that the schools shall be entirely 
independent of the governments of the respective 
countries, and that they shall be set on foot by 
funds collected among those who approve of the 
scheme. 

Tue new Act of Parliament to enable the 
bishops of Welsh dioceses, on the application of 
ten or more inhabitants of a parish in Wales, 
to allow the services to be conducted in the 
English language, and to grant licenses to 
ministers and chapels for that purpose, has just 
been printed. 

THE Guild of Literature and Art has just pub- 
lished its balance-sheet of receipts and disburse- 
ments since its formation in 1851. From eve 
source it has received a clear £5355 ; and, althoug 
it has, as yet, done nothing towards the accom- 
plishment of its benevolent objects, it has reduced 
that sum already by £1600. 

Messrs. SoTHEBY AND WILKINSON commenced 
selling yesterday a fine collection of Books, con- 
sisting chiefly of the library of the late Mr. 
Kalergi—whose rich and rare collection of printed 
music will be di of to-day—and that of the 
Rev. R. D. Waddilove, which contains a most 
valuable assemblage of Spanish books. The sale 
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Tue drawing for the prizes of the Crystal Palace 
Art-Union took place last week on Thursday. The 
three chief prizes were announced to have fallen as 
follows :—To Mrs. Young of West Hill, Wands- 
worth, the marble bust of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, by Marshall Wood ; to Mr. 
Robinson of Tulse Hill, the marble group of 
‘““The Young Nurse,” by.Alexander Munro; and 
to Mr. J. Foster of Blunt Hill, Wetham, the bust of 
Evangeline, by Felix Miller. The number admitted 
to the Palace during the week ending Friday, 31st 
of July, was 78,040, and included the whole of the 
visitors to the Dramatic College Fancy-Fair. 

Tue International Exhibition building of 1862, 
altered and improved in design, is to be re- 
erected in the Alexandra Park. The directors 
have entered into the necessary arrangements 
with Messrs. Kelk aud Lucas. Thus both 
Exhibition buildings will be preserved as private 
speculations, not as national edifices. 

Mr. BentLeyY will publish towards the middle 
of this month the third volume of the Rev. W. 
Pitt Dickson’s translation of Dr. Mommsen’s 
“ History of Rome.” He will have ready early in 
October a novel upon which M. Alexandre Dumas 
has been engaged for a long time past, embodying 
the leading facts of Lady Hamilton’s life. It is 
called “ Emma Lyons ;” and so valuable is the 
English market now considered, that the English 
translation will be published by Mr. Bentley 
three months before the French edition. 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. of Paternoster Row 
have issued a large-scale “Topographical War- 
Map, showing the Battle-fields of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia;” also a “Plan of 
Charleston Harbour and Vicinity, showing the 
approaches by land and water, the Confederate 
batteries and lines of fire.” 

Tue Publishers’ Circular says :— The series of 
sketches of Indian life now appearing in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, under the title of ‘ Letters by 

a Competition Wallah,’ are written, we under- 
stand, by Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, son of the Indian 
Finance Minister, and a nephew of the late Lord 
Macaulay.”’ 

THe Madras Atheneum has heard that Sir 
William Denison, the governor of Madras, who 
some time ago wrote a reply to the “ Essays and 
Reviews,” is engaged upon a like task as regards 
the theory of Sir Charles Lyell. 

Dr. Dante Witson, the author of “ Prehis- 
toric Man,” “Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” 
&e., who has for the last ten years been Professor 
of English Literature and History in University 
College, Toronto, is now on a visit to this country. 
He is an elder brother of the late Dr. George 
Wilson, of Edinburgh University. 

Tue North American Review for July does not 
contain a single article having reference to the 
war now raging. It opens with “ Traits of Jean 


-Paul and his ‘ Titan,’ ”’ which is followed by nine 


articles of the usual kind—one on Samuel Kirk- 
land, and another on Leigh Hunt ; the last being a 
review of Story’s * Roba di Roma.” 

Two new dramas are anncunced by Victor 
Hugo: “ Torquemada ” and “The Twins.” 

Tue French Academy has proposed an extra- 
ordinary prize-essay for 1865 on the following 
theme: “On the Necessity of Reconciling, in 
the Critical History of Literature, Refined ‘l'aste 
and ‘Traditional Principles with the Erudite 
Researches and the Historical Intelligence of the 
Genius of the Different Peoples.” 

THE vacations for the great public libraries at 
Paris are fixed this year as follows :—The Univer- 
sity (Sorbonne) Library from the 11th of July to 
the 25th of August; Bibliothéque Sainte-Gene- 
viéve, from the 1st of September to the 15th of 
October; Bibliothéque de l’Arsénal, from the 
1st of August to the 15th of September ; Biblio- 
théque Mazarine, from the 15th of September to 
the 1st of November. The Rue Richelieu Library 
has no longer any general vacations. 

Tue following statistical items, taken from the 
new “ Catalogue des Journaux,” or rather of the 
periodical publications of Paris—no less than 690 
in number—may not be uninteresting to our 
readers. Under the head “ Literary Journals” 
we find enumerated 76; “De modes, de Dames, 
et de la Jeunesse,” 66; Technology, Industry, 
&e., 54; Fine Arts, Theatre, Archeology, 53; 
Roman Catholic Religion, 51; Medical Sciences, 48 ; 
Political Economy, Administration, &c., 43 ; Juris- 
prudence and Legislation, 40; Architecture, 
Bridges, and Roads, 28; Agriculture, Rural Eco- 
nomy, &c., 28; Natural Sciences, 24; Politics, 21 ; 
Protestant Religion, 18; Bibliography, 18; In- 
struction, 17; Finance and Exchange, 15; His- 


tory and Geography, 12; Sport, 10; Militar, 
Art, 10; Marine and Colonies, 10; ' Horticul- 
ture, 5; Jewish Religion, 3, 
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A young French savant, M. Charles de Tour- 


tonton, has written a book called “ Jaeme Jer le | 


Conquérant,” in which he proves to his, and 
very likely some other people’s, satisfaction, that 
the Empress Eugénie descends, authentically and 


directly, from Pedro Nunez de Guzman, husband | 


of Maria de Lacerda, granddaughter of Alphonse 
de la Cerda, son of Fernan de Castille, called de 
la Cerda, and of Blanche of France, daughter of 
Saint Louis. Besides this startling discovery, he 
has made another one—viz., that the heads of all 
the sovereign houses of Europe, or at least their 


presumptive heirs, are descendents from the mighty | 


son of Peter of Arragon and Mary of Montpellier. 


We do not know what honour has been bestowed | 
upon this advocate of the Napoleonic Legitimacy. | 
experienced | 
a slight annoyance when on his recent Nile- | 
journey. He arrived at a certain granite-block near | 


Prince NApoLEon, it appears, 


the first Nile-cataract, and found General Bona- 
parte’s name erased from an inscription which 
testified to his having advanced so far with his 


victorious legions. The Prince had the inscription 


restored at once. 

THE Renan-Literature is swelling up in pro- 
portion to the demand for his work. We have 
to notice this week: “ Réponse & M. Renan sur la 
‘Vie de Jésus,’ ” par un Libre Croyant ; “ Le Livre 


de M. E. Renan sur la Vie de Jésus,” par | 


M. Laurentie ; “ Legon préliminaire 4 M. Renan 
sur la Vie de Jésus,” par Abbé M. Michon ;” 
“Une Echappée sur la ‘Vie de Jésus’ d’Ernest 
Rénan,”’ par Frédéric des Granges. 

‘THE political works of Charlotte Corday, 
including all her letters, edited ‘ par un Bibliophile 
Normand,’” is the title of a small volume just 
issued. 

WE have the following new French works on 
America: ‘“‘ La Crise Américaine, receuil de docu- 
ments de 1859—1862 ;” “ Le Nord et le Sud,” by 
E. Poulain; and “ Grandeur et Avenir des Etats 
Unis,” par Emil Carey. 

FurtHER French pamphlets on Poland are, 
“ T’Empereur, la Pologne, et Europe ;” “La 
Question Polonaise,” by Ladislas Mickiewicz ; 
“France et Russie,” par un Démocrat; “ Lettre 
aux Journaux, i propos des atrocités commises en 
Pologne,” par un Témoin oculaire ; “ La Pologne, 
Constantinople, et |’Esprit révolutionnaire,” par 
Em. Perrot ; “ Le Songe de Kosciusko, ou 1’ Agonie 
dun Grand Peuple,” par Edmond Bizonnet ; 
‘t Napoléon III. et la Liberté,” and “ Pologne et 
Moscovie,” par Henri Martin ; “ L’ Apaisement 
de la Pologne,” par Emil de Girardin; “ La 
Pologne et ses Frontiéres,”’ par le Marquis de 
Noaules ; “‘ La Pologne et la Cause de l’Ordre,” 
par un Polonais.” 

“ DICTIONNAIRE classique Sanscrit-Frangais, ot 

sont coordonés, revisés et complétés les travaux de 
Wilson, Bopp, Westergaard, &c., par Emil Bur- 
nouf et L. Leupol,” is the title of a new work, the 
first instalment of which was issued last week. 
- AMonG French dramatic souveautés we find 
announced: “Le Secret de Miss Aurore, drame 
en 5 actes. Par MM. Lambert-Thiboust et 
Bernard Derosne.” 

A NEW edition of Vattel’s “ Droit des Gens,’’ 
with Pinheiro-Ferreira’s notes, and with additions 
by Pradier-Fodéré, is in the press. 

J. MIcHELET has finished another (the fifteenth) 
volume of his “ Histoire de France”—viz., “ La 
Régence ;” but a mysterious announcement speaks 
of some delay in the issue. 

‘THEODOR MommseEn’s “ History of Rome” is 
being translated into French by E. de Guerle. 
The first volume has just left the press. 

“Les Amours de Mr. Gilfil, par George Eliot, 
traduit de l’Anglais par E. Pasquet,” is among 
the recent announcements of Lacroix in Brussels. 

AN interesting contribution to Egyptian science, 
called “Recherches sur le nom Egyptien de 
Thébes,” with observations on the Semitico- 
Egyptian alphabet and its orthographical pecu- 
liarities, by F'. Chabas, has appeared at Franck’s, in 
Paris. 
comparative philology—viz., T. H. A. Marle’s 





“Origin and Development of the permutation of | 


Sound in German, Armenian, and Ossetian,” 
written in German, deserves mention. 

“Les Vrayes Chroniques de Messire Jehan le 
bel, histoire vraye et notable des nouvelles guerres, 
et Choses avenues, 1326—1361, en France, en 
Angleterre, en Ecosse, en Bretagne, et ailleurs, pub- 
liées par M. L. Polain,” in 2 vols., edited for the first 
time from the unique MS. in the Library of Saint- 
Pierre-aux-Monts in Chilons, has left the press. 

“Tne Constitution of England,” by Edward 
Fischel, whose untimely death we mentioned in a 
recent number, has been translated into French. 

Mr. Home has made his entrée in French lite- 
rature under the name of D, DunglassHome, 





His book bears the title “ Révélations de ma Vie 
surnaturelle.” 

At the Public Sitting of the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres last week the ordinary 
prize of 2000 fr. was awarded to Felix Robion, 
Professor of History at the Collége Napoléon, for 
his “ History of the Gauls in the East,” &. The 
first medal was given to Auguste Moulier, for his 
“ Cartulary of the Abbey of Ndtre-Dame de La 
Roche ;” the second to Ed. Aubert, for his ** Vallée 
d’Aoste ;” the third to Gust. Saige, for his “ Jews 
of Languedoc in the 11th and 13th Centuries.” 
The first Gobert prize (History of France) was 
received by Aurelien de Curzon, for his “ Cartulary 
of the Abbey of Redon in Brittany ;” the second 
by D’Arbois de Jubainville, for a “ History of the 
Dukes and Counts of Champagne.” The Numis- 
| matic (Allier de Hauterochés) prize was given to 
| Steler, for his essay “On the so-called Regen- 
| bogenschiisselchen,”’ and the DBordin prize to 
| Edg. Bouterie, for his “ Speculum Historiale,” a 
| partly original, partly compiled work. 
| ‘THe Musée Napoléon III., part of which was 
| opened about a fortnight ago, contains two 
| portraits of Dante, dating from his own life-time. 

Tue prize of the French Academy for Eloquence 
for the year 1864 has “ L’Eloge de Chateaubriand” 
for its subject. 

THE Moniteur de Armée contains the following 
| curious remarks on Prussian guns of the “ Batterie 
| Triomphale”’ in the Hétel des Invalides :—‘t The 
| battery first placed there under Louis XV. has 
| undergone many changes since. 
| consists of four Prussian cannons, one Dutch 
| cannon, one Russian howitzer, two Algerian mor- 
tars, two Austrian cannons, one Venetian cannon, 
and one Wurtemberg ‘ field-serpent.’ The four 
Prussian guns date from <Austerlitz (there were 
eight of these previously), which had come to 
France among the 2533 ordnance after the battle 
of Strasburg. These cannons had been cast at 
Berlin under Frederic I., who had twelve made 
called the ‘Twelve Apostles,’ but which would much 
rather have deserved the name of the ‘Twelve 
Electors,’ since Frederic gave them each the name 
of one of his predecessors, naming the last after 
himself. The Austrian army took, after the battle 
of Gérlitz, 1757, from the arsenal of Berlin, eleven 
of these ‘ Apostles’ (the twelfth being at Spandau 
probably), and brought them to Vienna, whence 
| 
| 





| Napoleon again took them after Austerlitz. The 
| famous ‘ Vogel Greif’ of Ehrenbreitstein, weighing 
12,000 kilogr., was too heavy for transport, and 
remained at Metz.” 

EXCAVATIONS, recently undertaken at Besangon, 
have laid bare the ancient Roman principal street ; 
and a great many fragments of columns of 
polished granite and white and many-coloured 
marble have been brought to light. The most 
interesting find, however, consists in two antique 
torsos in white marble, belonging to the best 
period. Though both sadly mutilated, they still 
are of exquisite beauty. The first represents part of 
the body of a very young man, completely nude. 
The other torso is wrapped in a skin, fastened to 
the right shoulder. The excavations are to be 
continued along the ancient Camp of the Capitol 
to the Forum. 
| Tue excavations at Bordeaux have yielded con- 
| siderable results lately. Opposite the new palace 
| of the archbishop the ground has, on being 
_ uncovered to a certain depth, shown not only the 
| geological state of the soil, but also two distinct 
_ ranges of ruins, one above the other, both of the 
| Gallo-Roman time, and both belonging to cities 
_ destroyed by fire. Among the ruins have been 
| found—1. A fragment of pottery with a trade-mark 
new to Bordeaux Archwology—viz., 7. Manii. 
fort. ; 2. A considerable quantity of stucco-frag- 

ments, covered with fresco-paintings, with colours 


_of great variety and astonishing freshness ; 


3. Wall-pans, one of which still covered with its 
coloured stucco at the inside; 4. Fragments of 


_ floor formed of mortar ; 5. Fragments of columns 
Another monograph on the field of | 


still standing, formed of strata consisting of four 
square bricks, the outer angle of which had 
been rounded off; further, various fragments of 
pottery, vessels of iron, bronze, &e. 

WE give prominence to the following corre- 


| spondence in the Cologne Gazette, dated Berne, 
_ July 30th :—“ At the Col de Torrent, between the 


Anniviers and Hérens-Valley, in Wallis, a crime 
was committed last week which is happily rare in 
those parts. On the morning of the 23rd of July 


a German traveller, a Mr. Quensell, from Hilde- | 


sheim in Hanover, a member of the Upper Court 
of Justice at that place, started, in company with 
the guide Baptiste Pedre, from the village of 
Ayer, in order to go from Zinal to Evolena. 
Arrived at the footpath which leads from the Col 
de Torrent down into the Hérens-Valley, the 
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guide Pedre called Mr. Quensell’s attention to a 
huge heap of stones which had been rolled right 
across the path, and which had not been there a 
few days before. At the same time Pedre and 
Mr. Quensell perceived a powder-flask and several 
bullets lying on the way; and Pedre remarked 
that these things looked rather queer. He had 
hardly finished when from behind the stone-hea 
resounded the report of a gun, and the traveller's 
arm was pierced by a bullet, which also grazed the 
guide’s breast. Mr. Quensell took to fiight, and 
rushed as quickly as he could down the slope, at 
the foot of which lies the village of Evolena. The 
guide was about to follow, when a second shot 
smashed his arm and felled him to the ground.- 
Here he heard two or three more reports of shots 
aimed at his companion, and then saw one of the 
brigands approach him to take the traveller's 
carpet-bag from him. As he bent over the 
wounded man, some one said :—‘ Make an end of 
him; he is done for, anyhow.’ Pedre begged 
them to give him time for a short prayer, when 
the robber, who had examined his wounds, asked 
him whether he had any children. ‘Six,’ Pedre 
answered. ‘This reply seems to have touched the 
brigand: for he not only bandaged his wounds, 
but assisted him also to regain the footpath, and 
offered him at leaving him five francs, saying, ‘ If 
my comrades have seen me, they will kill me.’ 
With great trouble Pedre succeeded in dragging 
himself towards a hut, about three-quarters of an 
hour distant, where he spent the night, and from 
whence he was on the next morning carried to 
His wounds do not seem fatal, and he 
was also able to relate all the particulars of the 
crime most minutely. On Friday morning several 
‘young men, well armed, went out to look for the 
traveller himself. They soon found him, a few 
hundred paces from the scene of the crime, pierced 
by three bullets, and stripped of everything. 
Of the murderers, whose number is supposed to 
have amounted to six, not the faintest trace has 
been found. It is presumed that they were stran- 
gers. ‘They spoke French.”—* P.S. According to 
the latest accounts three of the murderers are said 
to be captured—among them an old criminal, 
who had once been condemned to confinement in 
irons.” 

AN important numismatic sale will take place 
on the 1st of September in Dresden. The collec- 
tion of Carl Rolas de Rosay, one of the finest 
private collections, is about to be or ; and 
an elegantly printed sale-catalogue of 594 pages, 
with a preface by the well-known numismatist 
J. T. Erbstein, contains in 3804 numbers the most 
careful and minute description, by the hands ‘of 
the former possessor, of these treasures. One of 
the best represented provinces is that of the siege- 
and distress-coins. ‘Lhe divisions of the coins and 
medals of rulers are in chronological order; those 
of the medals on private individuals are arranged 
alphabetically. In the appendix we find Indian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Russian, and Turkish coins. 
The numismatic library, which is to be sold at 
the same time, contains ecighty-two numbers. 

Tue following is the programme for the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress to be held at Berlin 
from the 6th to the 12th of September :—Section 
I. Questions of Organization. Section II. Sta- 
tistics of Landed Property. Section III. Statistics 
of Emoluments, Prices, and the Transport of Goods 
on Railways. Section IV. Comparative Statistics 
of Health and Mortality in the Civil and Military 
Classes. Section V. The Task of Statistics in 
the System of Social Self-Help; Statistics of 
Insurances. Section VI. On the Uniformity of 
Coins, Weights, and Measures, as the most impor- 
tant aid for comparative International Statistics. 
All communications are to be addressed beforehand 
to the Director of the Royal Statistical Bureau 
Engel, at Berlin. 

Tue old Orders seem dying out in Germany, 
but new ones appear to spring up in their 
stead. Thus, we find a ladies’ establishment on 
the Rhine, where, according to the advertisement, 
“special attention is paid to French conversation,” 
existing under the “ Direction” of “ The Sisters 
of Christian Love, Daughters of the most Blessed 
Virgin Mary of the Immaculate Conception, &c.” 

Tue latest in ran es oro publications is the 
“ Animal-Album of the International Exhibition 
at Hamburg, 1863: Photographs by Schnaebeli : 





_ Edited by Hermann von Nathusius-Hundisburg 


and A. Krocker.”’ 

WE notice a second edition of Fiirst’s “‘ Hebrew 
and Chaldee Dictionary,” a sixth of Gesenius’s 
“ Handworterbuch,” edited by Dietrich, and a new 
and improved edition of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar. 

Tue following works are in J ung-Treuttel’s 
latest list: ‘La Médecine chez les Chinois,”’ par 


le Capitaine P. Darby; “L’Empire Mezicain,” 
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ar le Vicomte de Buissierye; “ Dictionnaire 

nfernal, Répertoire universel des Etres, des Per- 
sonnages, des Faits et des Choses qui tiennent aux 
Esprits, aux Démons, &c., par J. Collin de Plancy. 
Sixidme édition, illustrée de 550 gravures”—a very 
seasonable work indeed. 

“Prcrures from Pennsylvanian Life,” being 
poetry and prose in the Pennsylvanian idiom—a 
kind of mixed German and English—are forth- 
coming in Philadelphia. We notice special chap- 
ters entitled respectively, “ Birth-announcements;” 
“Marriage-announcements ;” “ Allerlei vom Krieg 
beim Driifte[?];” “Von den Battles,” “Vom 
Hehmkomme ;”’ “ Speaches in Prosa,” &ce. 

A xEw brig at Wollin, in Prussia, was baptized 
the other day after the German Punch—viz., Klad- 
deradatsch ; and not only the whole staff of the 
paper, but an immense concourse of visitors from 
the neighbouring sea-side places, as well as from 
Berlin, were present at the extraordinary 
solemnity. Dr. Léwenstein, the editor, made 
a humorous speech, befitting the occasion; 
after which the new literary god-child was 
launched amid the roar of cannon and the 
shouts of the multitude. A grand dinner fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, at which German 
unity was drunk with great enthusiasm. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Désats, writing from 
Naples on the 21st inst., says :—‘‘ A Protestant 
journal has just appeared; it is called The Con- 
science.” 

Tne National Museum at Naples has, within 
the last few days, been considerably enriched by 
new objects found in Pompeii, which are now, 
according to the recent regulations, publicly 
exhibited in the Greek and Roman Fresco-Rooms, 
before being placed among their respective col- 
lections. There are especially to be mentioned a 
head of Juno, in silver, of exquisite workmanship 
—the body, likewise of silver, being broken; a 


‘lantern of bronze, with its coverings, suspension- 


chains, and extinguisher; a patera, a beautiful 
large vase with handles, ending in a winged genius 
with & cornucopia ; several other small bronze 
vases, and a bronze seal, bearing the name of the 
proprietor of the house where these objects were 
found. But the most magnificent of all these 
remnants is a grand crater in bronze—used 
for mixing wine and water, and handed round to 
the guests—with handles ending im a Medusa 
head, with silver eyes, and resting upon a move- 
able foot, formed by three lions’ paws. 

Great excitement prevails in Rome on account 
of an extempore visit paid by the Pope to Dr. 
Liszt, the composer. The latter, it seems, left 
town in the middle of last month, and went to reside 
at the now deserted Dominican Convent near the 
church of the Madonna del Rosario on the Monte 
Mario, from which there is a magnificent view of 
Rome below. He there lived hermit-like, entirely 
devoted to his art. Some prelates informed the 
Pope of his residence and mode of life; and on 
Sunday, the 18th of July, he went, only accom- 
panied by Mgr. de Merode, a Cameraria segreto, 
and some Guardi nobili, to the Madonna del 
Rosario, where he first said his prayers, and then 
suddenly appeared before the modern anacho- 
rite. Franz Liszt played him two sacred com- 
positions, one on the harmonium, the other on 
the piano, When he had finished, his Holiness 
expressed his thanks in the most amiable manner, 
and concluded with the words, “It is a noble gift 
which has been bestowed upon you, to reproduce the 
songs of higher spheres—the finest harmonies, it 
is true, we shall only hear on high.” 

Tue lava-stream from the Etna has now reached 
the well-known Casino degli Inglesi, which it 
entirely destroyed, together with the materials for 
repairing it, lately conveyed thither. 

“Port dell’antica Liguria” and “Del anti- 
chissimo idioma dei Liguri” are the titles of two 
works, just published, by E. Celesia, 

New works on Sicily are: “ Discorso istorico- 
apologetico della Monarchia di Sicilia, composto 
da Giambattista Caruso,” edited for the first 
time, ‘with notes, by G. M. Mira; “Sferiacle 
italici (Centuria I., Fasicolo I.,) by G. de Notaris. 

“Norma, 6 la Sacerdotisa dela Isla de Sen 
Novela historica original de D. F. Pelayo Briz, 
inspirada por el libreto con el mismo titulo,” &e., is 
the latent production of Spanish belles-lettres 
to the announcement of which magnum opus no 
less than a full page is devoted in the Boletin 
Bibliografico Foe 

PERSIAN, ish, Jewish 


E of the 24th of Jul 
contains the following characteristic bit Maen, 


—* Yesterday a renowned sorceres 








de la Tapiniera in the act of cabalistie conjuretions. 
There were found with her bottles and boxes for 
love-potions, pills for long life, a black cat without 
ears, emblems, &c. The authorities at once ordered 
that she should be conveyed to prison.” 

WE learn from Kiew that the Revolutionary 
Committee has decided upon issuing an official 
secret paper also in the provinces of Western 
Russia. Its title is Walka (Fight). 

THE continental press abounds just now with 
information — historical, geographical, topogra- 
phical, and other about Mexico, and the fol- 
lowing items are rather interesting : — Ever 
since Mexico, fourteen years after Cortez’s con- 
quest, received her first vice-king (Vireynado de 
Nueva-Espanna), she has always been ruled by a 
strong and iron rule. The Spanish dominion, re- 
presented by sixty-three viceroys in all, lasted 
exactly 300 years—from August, 1521, when 
Cortez took possession of the capital, until 1821, 
when (again in August) Don Juan O’Donoju 
signed with Iturbide the treaty of Independence 
in Cordoba. Whatever Mexico has still to show 
of great works and inner resources, dates from 
that dark, heavy, but great period. After forty- 
two years of transition it now stands—one of the 
purest and best of her presidents, Benito Juarez, 
having fled—“ at the grave of her Independence,” 
as one of her last presidents has foretold would 
be the case ere long, It would have fallen out 
differently if Ferdinand VII. had accepted and 
maintained the imperial crown offered to him at 
Cordoba; but a Spanish Bourbon was not, it 
appears, the right man in the right place. Thus 
the liberated people staggered from the “ Regency” 
(1821), to the ‘* Empire” (1823), which was fol- 
lowed by a “Provisional government” (1823- 
1824), a “Federal Republic” (Oct., 1824), a 
“ Republican Central Government” (1837-41), and 
the “Dictatorship” of Santa Anna, which again 
was succeeded by the “Central Government” 
(1844), the “ Federal Republic” (1846), and the 
“Second Dictatorship of Santa Anna” (1853). 
Expelled in 1855, Santa Anna made room for Juan 
Alvarez, who again was supplanted, in rapid succes- 
sion, by Comonfort, Juarez, Zuluaga, Miramon, and 
again Juarez. Ofthis same Mexico, Rittersays “that 
no spot on our planet is better situated for the 
highest civilization of mankind, and that earlie 
or later it must develop the highest culture of the 
human race ;” and Don Lucas Alaman concludes 
his “ Historia de Mexico” (1852) with these 
words :—** Mexico will, doubtless, become a pros- 
perous land, because its natural resources qualify 
it for this; but it will not reach this goal under 
the races which inhabit it at present.” “ Who- 
soever,” he adds, “‘ has been in Mexico, and knows 
that magnificent country, its people and circum- 
stances, will join with us in the fervent wish that 
the providential Salvador may soon come across 
the sea.” We wonder whether he has come now! 

Tur Indian Mirror of June 15th announces 
“Lights and Shades of the East; or, a Study of 
the Life of Baboo Hurrish Chunder; and Passing 
Thoughts on India and its People, their Present 
and Future,” by a Parsee of Bombay. There has 
been recently published “Karmadavi; or, The 
Rajpoot Wife,” a Bengali poem of 110 pages, by 
Baboo Rungolal Banergee. A weekly newspaper 
of political, commercial, and domestic intelligence, 
for circulation in Southern India, has made its 
appearance under the title of the Trichinopoly 
Journal. Three works of Hurrish Chunder Mitter 
have appeared at Dacca under these titles :— 
* Bidhababungangana,” “Surrul Paht,” and 
* Koutook Satuk.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


SPINOZA’S “TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO. 
POLITICUS.” 
To the Editor of Tur Reaver. 
Sir,—In a letter inserted in your last number 





Mr. Neil asserts that the reviewer of Spinoza’s 
“Tractatus Theologico-Politicus’’ in Tue REapER 
shared the common mistake of supposing that the 
Tractatus had lately been for the first time trans- 





lated into English. I think he has fallen into an 
error in the act of imputing one. I had never 


seen the earlicr translation; but, knowing the | 
by no means imagine that these processes are 


vigorous efforts which had been made for the 
diffusion of the Tractatus, I suspected that such 
a translation existed. Accordingly, I spoke of the 
recent translation as having “ called new attention 
to the writings and opinions of Spinoza.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THe REVIEWER. ; 
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SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


lag brilliant Congress of Archwologists which 

assembled at Rochester last Tuesday week 
have concluded their labours after a most successful 
meeting. Next week we shall conclude our 
account, commenced in our last number, and give 
abstracts of the principal papers read. 

Tue brilliant example set by our British Asso- 
ciation, for the next mecting of which all the 
scientific world is now busy preparing itgelf, has 
had its effect upon the continent, where several 
similar reunions are now taking place. We 
learn from the Gazette de Cologne that this 
year’s Congress of Scandinavian Naturalists has 


just begun in a most satisfactory manner at Stock- 


holm, under the auspices of the King and Prince 
Oscar, at least 500 members being present. The 
president, Professor Malmsten, who is also one of 
the ministers of state, delivered an inaugural 
address on the development of Natural History, and 
on the present position of the science, We may 
also mention that the thirty-eighth congress of 
German Naturalists will be held at Stettin from 
the 18th to the 24th of next month. 

AMONG the many valuable papers in the current 
number of the Natural History Review (among 
which, as our readers have already been informed, 
are the proceedings of the Abbeville cause cé/ébre) 
that of Professor Wyville Thomson on the Echino- 
dermeta is of lasting interest; and the conclusions 
which his investigAtions have led him to hold as 
to the nature of this jelly-like substance, named 
sarcode by Dujardin, must here be recorded, as 
they invest it with an importance which has 
hitherto been unrecognised by Carpenter, Schultze, 
and other naturalists who have made it their study. 
The animal cell being held to be comparable to 
the vegetable one, the plasma of the former has 
been taken as the equivalent of the protoplasm cf 
the plant ; and, as among the lowest protophytes 
the attributes of a cell may exist in a minute mass 
of protoplasm not bounded by a limiting mem- 
brane (the differentiation between cell and cell- 
wall not having manifested itself), so, it has been 
asserted, do we find b/astema or sarcode holding 
the same position among the lower protozoa—in 
other words, sarcode is “ simply equivalent to pro 
toplasma, or elaborated organic pabulum.” Dr, 
Thomson asserts that this is by no means the 
whole truth, and that special vital properties 
must be ascribed to it, seeing that it is capable, 
without the intervention of any accessory organi- 
zation, of performing active vital functions. 
He thus proceeds:—‘ To take an example. 
The auricularian pseudembryo of a Holothuria 
is formed entirely of this absolutely structureless 
material ; but, according to its special develop- 
mental law, calcareous spicule, and wheels of 
complex form, are produced imbedded in its sub- 
stance—at first, a minute closed hollow calcareous 
particle appears, imbedded in the transparent 
sarcode; this gradually lengthens, enlarges, and 
assumes a complicated form. How is this effected ? 
The calcareous particles themselves are, of course, 
utterly inert. It can scarcely be said that the cal- 
careous tube enlarges ilself by resorbing its own 
walls and adding to them. It is equally incon- 
ceivable that the power of re-arrangement exists 
in the infinitesimally divided organic matter, com- 
bined with the lime in the wall, if there be any 
such, The wall must be built from the outside by 
an external agent, and an agent of great vital 
activity. Again, the calcareous matter is derived 
from the sea-water, in which it exists in the form 
of an almost infinitely weak solution. In the sar- 
code layer, cells, which are universally recognised 
as ‘calcareous glands,’ make their appearance in 
the neighbourhood of rapidly forming calcareous 
tissue. The sarcode has collected and concen- 
trated a quantity of the infinitely weak calcareous 
solution, and has thrown a cell-wall round it to 
retain it for future use. Again, organic matter 
diffused in the sea is exposed to the absorbent 
surface of the sarcode zooid. The organic matter 


i . ' . . . . 
is assimilated, its elements are recombined, and 


forthwith a globule of oil is wrapped up in a cell- 
wall and laid aside. This rudimentary gland is 
not, according to this view, made from the 


| sarcode as from a blastema, but it is made 


by the sarcode as by an active vital agent. I 


performed by any hitherto undetected form of 
organization. I am inclined to believe, on the 
contrary, that every particle of sarcode entering 
into the composition of any organized being, 
whether it exist in mass or diffused among special 
tissues and organs, is potentially the whole being, 
and may, under fayourable circumstances, repro« 
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duce an organism, a repetition of the organism trom | 


which it was detached: (whether as the essential 
element of a bud, ofan ovum, or of a spermatozoon) 
; at allevents, it must be generally admitted 
that we have many instances in the sub-kingdom 


Protozoa of the effective performance of the func- | 
tions of assimilation, of respiration, and of auto- | 


matic motion in beings formed of homogeneous | 
town. This region was ably described forty years | 


ago by M. Merian. The map of the eastern portion | 
f the | plished photographer, thanks to Mr. H. Claudet, 


sarcode alone, without the differentiation of any 
special tissue or organ. 
this substance, investing the nascent embryo of a 
higher organism, may answer the same purpose, 
though perhaps in an inferior degree, as if the 
germ were provided with special provisional organs 
for the performance of these functions.” 


Consequently, a layer of | 


better bringing out the general features. The 


survey is, in the first instance, mapped upon scales | 


of sxhux 2nd xzhn5, the maps being coloured 
geologically, and showing the lines of levelling, 
and illustrated by vertical sections and notes. The 


by the old crater of Minerva, and a new vent has 
been made by a stream of lava. The heated 


_ ground in places indicates the action going on be- 
- Jow,as doalsothe formidable detonations heard from 


first map, just published, consisting of part | 


of the Jura range in the neighbourhood of Bile, 
is the work of Professor Albert Miiller of that 


_ of the Grisons will soon be published. | 
M. RaMON pE LUNA announces in the Annales | 


de Chimie et de Physique the following new facts 


_ regarding ozone, depending upon which an ex- 
| tremely easy method of preparation is pointed out. 


PROFESSOR ADAMS, the directorof the Cambridge | 
University Observatory, has issued his annual | 
report to the visitors, from which we learn that | 


the meridian observations made during the past 
twelve months comprise, in addition to those of 
the fundamental stars, observations of the stars 
which were used for comparison with comet IT., 
1861, comet II., 1862; observations of the sun 
near the solstices and equinoxes ; observations of 
the planets Jupiter and Neptune, and circle ob- 
servations of Mars and of the stars selected by 
Dr. Winnecke to be compared with the planet in 
declination, with a view to the determination of 
its parallax. The total number of transit observ- 
ations since the date of the last annual report is 
924, and the number of circle observations 656. 
The equatorial observations comprise a series of 
observations of comet II., 1862, and comets II. and 
III., 1863, anda series of comparisons in R.A. be- 
tween Mars and neighbouring stars, taken on both 
sides of the meridian, according to the plan de- 
scribed by the Astronomer-Royal in the monthly 
notices. Charts drawn on a large scale were 
prepared of all the stars near the path of Mars, 
which are contained in Dr. Argelander’s valuable 
survey of the northern heavens, and the stars of 
comparison were selected from these. The 


weather was unfavourable during the course of | 


these observations, so that, although they were 
made on twenty different nights, not more than 
seven sets of corresponding morning and evening 
observations could be obtained, in which forty- 
nine comparisons were taken on the eastern and 
forty-eight on the western side of the meridian. 
The total number of these comparisons of Mars 
with neighbouring stars amounts to 192, of which 
124 were taken on the eastern and 68 on the 
western side of the meridian. It will be 
interesting to learn the amount of the solar 
parallax obtained from these observations. 
Several new arrangements have been made in 
reference to some of the instruments. The old 
lever counterpoises of the transit instruments were 
removed some years since by Professor Challis, 
and were replaced by spring counterpoises, in 
order to allow the use of micrometer microscopes, 
adjusted for viewing dots, placed on the ends of 
the pivots, so as to afford means of eliminating 
any errors arising from the form of the pivots. 
The spring counterpoises, however, acted in an 
unsatisfactory manner, as the pressures which 
they exert are continually varying with changes 
of temperature. Professor Adams has restored 
the lever counterpoises which were removed 
some years ago by Professor Challis ; and, in con- 
sequence of the varying length and weight of 
the declination rods of the Northumberland 
equatorial corresponding to different north polar 
distances, a series of adjustable weights has been 
introduced, by means of which, for any given 
value of north polar distance, the instrument may 
be very nearly balanced in all positions. Four 
new verniers have also been introduced for 
reading off the hour-circle of this instrument. 
Some alterations have been made at the eye-end 
of the telescope, in order to render it possible to 
use eye-pieces giving a larger field of view ; and a 
small position circle has been applied to the 
finder, so as to give the means of measuring 
approximately angles of position. 

M. Davusrée has communicated to the Aca- 
démie des Sciences a short paper upon the Geo- 
logical Map of Switzerland, now in course of pre- 
paration by a commission appointed for that 
purpose by the Swiss Society of Natural Sciences, 
and composed of MM. Studer, Escher, Merian, 
Desor, and Alphonse Favre, assisted by several 
eminent geologists who are not members of the 
commission.» MM. Studer and Escher published 
a geological map of Switzerland ten years ago 
upon a scale of gyggnqz ; but this was too small to 
satisfy adequately the requirements of geologists. 
A scale of s5}55 being found impracticable, General 
Dufour’s map, with a scale of +s7/5y5, Will be em- 
ployed. This scale, though not admitting of some 
interesting details, will have the advantage of 











He asserts that, whenever chemical reaction takes 
place in atmospheric air, the oxygen is ozonized, 
and that, moreover, paper rendered blue by ozone 
is completely decolorized in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen. ‘To prepare ozone it is only necessary 


| traveller’s requirements. 


' such an 


to fill a bottle with ordinary oxygen, and to pour | 


in some concentrated solution of caustic potash, 
and then a little strong sulphuric acid: the paper 
is turned blue in a moment, and the odour of ozone 
will be perceived. 
paper is bleached when placed in hydrogen by the 
formation of hydriodic acid, which is again decom- 


| FRESCOES BY MR. ARMITAGE 


M. de Luna suggests that the | 


nosed by the ozone when thle paper is returned to | 
} . | 


the ozonized air. 
upon animals is stated by Dr. Ireland, in the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, to be as follows :— 
I. Ozonized air accelerates the respiration and, we 
may infer, the circulation. II. It excites the 
nervous system. IIT. It promotes the coagulability 
of the blood, probably by increasing its fibrine. In 
the blood, however, ozone loses its peculiar pro- 
perties, probably entering into combination with 
some of its constituents. IV, Animals may be sub- 
jected to the influence of ozone for some hours with- 
out injury, but in the end it is likely to destroy life 
A NEw vegetable reagent of great delicacy has 
been discovered by M. Goppelsroeder of Bile, 
who states that paper, tinted with the extract of 
the petals of the mallow, may be used in the same 
manner as litmus or carcuma. The alkaline bases 
render this paper violet when the solutions are 
diluted, and green when they are more concen- 
trated. The presence of one ten-millionth part of 
caustic soda suffices to colour the reagent violet, 
and the alkaline nitrates furnish the same result. 


M. LrecnancuHE has communicated a very inte- | 


resting memoir to the Chemical Society of Paris 
on the spectrum of hydrogen. He remarks upon 
the coincidence of three bands—red, green and 
blue—with the three lines, C, F, and a secondary 
one near G, of the solar spectrum, and he considers 
that these lines are due to hydrogen and not to 
metals. This is remarkable, as the line, if we re- 
member rightly, is strongly persistent in many 
stellar-spectra. 


A veRY marked case of hereditary polydac- 
tylism is recorded in the Medical Times by Dr. 
A. Mitchell, who thus diagrams his observa- 
tions :— /c* died childless 

* 
d* gave birth to if; 
i* 

A* mar- j* (6 toes on right foot only) 
ried b, by K* 
whom he 


* } ° 
had E* married f, by 


gd ” ’» o” 
whom he had M* (6 toes on left foot only) 


n* (6 fingers on one hand 
only, and 6 toes on right 
| foot only) 
\O* (6toesonrightfootonly) 
The capital letters represent male and the small 
ones female, the attached asterisk implying that 
in that individual polydactylism—in this case six 
fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot— 
has occurred, It is to be remarked that, of the 
nine children of the third generation, all are alive 
except two, but none have yet borne children ; the 
daughter d had the supernumerary fingers 
taken off when a child. The additional digit in 
each case projects from the outside of the hand 
and foot, and is without metacarpal or metatarsal 
bone. No hare-lip, cleft palate, squinting, deafness, 
lameness, occurs in the family—the palate alone 
being much vaulted and the teeth irregular. 
Erna, it would seem, is about to afiord us an 
opportunity of studying the phenomena of an 
eruption on a largescale. Alas! that they should 
be too often accompanied with such dire results! 
Already are all horses saddled, all chattels packed, 
and all cattle collected, and already has the house 
of M. Gemmellaro, a well-known naturalist, been 
carried away by lava. Zaffarana is covered with 
lapilli; and in the higher regions the ejected 
stones weigh not uncommonly eight, nine, and 
even ten ounces, while the black sand-rain has 
fallen far away in the province of Syracuse, 
Flames and lava are seen issuing occasionally from 
the great crater, cinders and smoke are given forth 
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The influence of ozonized air | 








time to time accompanying the other phenomena. 

M. pv Cuarttv sailed on Thursday for Africa. 
We wish him success, and a safe return with stores 
of facts from such a magnificent scientific hunting- 
ground. He has been supplied with instruments 
by the Geographical Society, and is now an accom- 


whose new process is admirably adapted for a 
We believe that Mr, 
Winwood Reade’s book of travels in the same 
region is nearly ready for the press; and we 
look forward with much hope to the work of 
able observer, which cannot fail to 
increase our knowledge of the ethnology and 
natural history of Africa. J.N. 1. 





ART. 


——s 





IN ST. 
JOHN’S CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


THE revival of fresco-painting in Europe and 

its introduction in England were fairly looked 
upon as the most hopeful symptoms of recovery 
from a long and death-like sleep, during the con- 
tinuance of which the lesser qualities of art had 
usurped the place of the greater in public esti- 
mation, and finish, softness, and delicacy had been 
accepted as better and more comprehensible things 
than composition, drawing, and expression. 

Fresco-painting is the test of a great painter, 
as it is the confusion of a weak one. When 
Michael Angelo declared it to be the only manly 
style of painting, or, as Vasari says, “truly the 
most virile, most sure, most resolute and durable 
of all modes,” he stated a conviction rather than 
uttered a sneer. He knew that the practice of 
fresco can derive no help from the inferior beau- 
ties that lend a charm to oil-painting ; and that the 
painter who should seek to express his thoughts in 
this, the most difficult language of his art, must 
rely on a perfect knowledge of it, directed by 
courage, skill, and consummate judgment, and thus 
must be endowed with a mind nobly to conceive 
a subject, and a hand able unerringly to execute it. 

The practice of fresco-painting in England dates 
from the destruction of the Houses of Parliament 
and the erection of the New Palace at Westminster. 
A royal commission was appointed to consider 
and advise upon the decoration of the new building; 
and English artists were invited to prepare car- 
toons, in the first place, and afterwards to submit 
for a prize competition specimens and trials in 
fresco, An impetus was thus given to the intro- 
duction of a mode of painting already flourishing 
in Germany under the encouragement of the late 
King of Bavaria. English painters threw their 
energics thoroughly into the work; and the various 
exhibitions in which the competitive cartoons and 
frescoes were displayed were eagerly thronged, and 
the designs thoroughly appreciated by the publie— 
rich and poor. Probably no exhibitions in Eng- 
land have ever created so much interest, or been 
visited with so much favour. 

Unfortunately, however, there were but a few 
spaces in one public building to which the new 
mode of painting could be applied. The govern- 
ment had neither means, nor probably any strong 
inclination, to cause other buildings to be de- 
corated; and, as the large spaces available for fresco- 
painting can be found, with rare exceptions, only 
in public edifices or in churches, the stimulus 
which had awakened so much ability and so many 
new hopes was withdrawn, and the only apparent 
results of the Westminster Hall competitions have 
been, generally speaking, incomplete and experi- 
mental efforts on the part of those artists who were 


| selected to cover the spaces considered to be most 





eligible for decoration. 

The chief prizes of the first competition were of 

ual value, and were awarded to Mr. Armitage, 

r. Watts, and Mr. Cope. Each of these 
painters has executed frescoes in the New Palace 
at Westminster, and in the performance of the 
work entrusted to him has probably well qualified 
himself for the practice of this difficult branch of 
art. Unfortunataly, however, in the ripeness of 
their powers the demand for their exercise has 
pero! i Mr. Watts has since painted, for love, 
the noble fresco in the hall at Lincoln’s Inn; 
and Mr. Armitage undertook, for a nominal price, 
to paint, and has now completed, the frescoes 
in jthe Roman Catholic Church of St. John, in 
Duncan Terrace, Islington. 

Mr. Armitage’s work in St. John’s Church 
consists of a mural painting in the apsis, repre- 
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senting our Lord and the Apostles, and of a 


large fresco in one of the side-chapels, repre- 
senting Francis of Assisi submitting the rules 
of his new order to Pope Innocent the Third. | 
The young man stands in front of the kneeling 
representatives of his confraternity, before the | 
Pope and his Cardinals. Unabashed by the 
splendour of the court, yet with no lack of 
modesty, he waits, with his hands crossed on his | 
breast, while the Pope reads the rules by which 
the order just founded is to be governed. The eyes 
of all are fixed upon his calm, earnest presence. | 
The painter has put aside all the picturesque | 
elements which might encumber or endanger the | 
unity and simplicity of this idea; but, having 
rightly done so, his difficulties, on the other 
hand, are very great. As he can get but little 
aid from strong contrasts of light and shade and 
colour, it becomes of the highest importance that 
his drawing and composition should be thoroughly 
good. Mr. Armitage has deen well trained ; he is 
a good draughtsman ; and perhaps there is no 
English painter who is better acquainted with the 
rules of composition. His strength is best seen 
in such work as these frescoes represent. The 
“St. Francis” has been completed about three 
years, and is at this moment in perfectly good 
condition; but we understand that the painter 
has made some change in his practice, and that he 
considers his lately completed work in the apsis to 
be more purely and simply alfresco painting. ‘The 
custom of painting colossal figures of Christ with 
his Apostles on the wall behind the high altar 
is of the earliest date. When the Basilicas were 
converted into Christian temples, the effigies of 
the Cysars, which had become almost the only 
objects of adoration in the Pagan world, were 
removed, and in place of them mosaic representa- 
tions of the Saviour and his Apostles were dis- 
played in the semi-cupola above the high altar. 
As might be expected, we find a pagan stamp 
upon these early works: the head of the Saviour 
bearing some resemblance to the Jupiter, and the 
costume being generally that of the period, con- 
sisting of the tunic and the pallium, with sandals. 
The early impression has never been completely 
effaced ; and we may trace in the cartoons of 
Raphael, and “ The Last Judgment” of Michael 
Angelo, ten centuries later, the influence of the 
earliest representatious of the sacred characters of 
the Christian religion upon all subsequent Chris- 
tian art. 

Mr. Armitage has adopted, in its greatest sim- 
plicity, this earliest type. ‘he figure of our Lord 
—colossal in size—is represented seated in the 
centre of the apsis, and directly behind the high 
altar. On either side are ranged the Apostles, in 
pairs—St. Peter and St. Andrew being foremost 
on one side, St. John and St. James on the other. 
The great merit of the fresco is its simplicity. 
The painter has justly estimated the advantages 
and the limits of his materials. Ie has given his 
attention chiefly to the drawing and expression of | 
the heads. The colour is merely suggestive: rich- 
ness of effect being attained by means of the gold 
ground upon which the figures are relieved. ‘The 
first impression conveys a sense of coldness, which 
gives place, however, to the admiration and approval 
which all good work inspires in true lovers of art. 
With the exception, of the principal figure, in 
which, we think, Mr. Armitage has preserved too 
much of the character of the ideal Jupiter, the 
heads are true in character to the idea we form of 
the several Apostles, and rightly varied in expres- 
sion. The drawing in general is masterly, and the 
draperies are well composed. 

An inexperienced observer has but little idea of 
the difficulties involved in the successful accom- 
plishment of such works as these frescoes, and 
would probably be surprised to learn that a very 
clever painter of cabinet-pictures would stand 
before a large space of wall as helpless as a child 
to cover it with design. Besides the necessary 
training, which must be of the highest order for 
him who aspires to be a fresco-painter, there are 
the difficulties inherent in the process itself, and 
the unsuccessfui battling with which has resulted 
in the deterioration or ruin of so much good work 
in Westminster Palace. 

In reference to the above, we have been per- 
mitted to make the following extract from a letter 
written by the artist to a friend, relative to the 
frescoes in St. John’s Church :— 

“For the fresco of St. Francis of Assisi, I fol- 
lowed, as closely as I could, the precepts of Cen- 
nino Cennini. This old author and artist (himself 
a pupil of Free ln gam the preparatory 
modelling of the with a greenish tint—terra 
verte, umber, &.—and the subsequent addition 
of the carnation hues applied in a very fluid state. 
He nevertheless says that @ small quantity of lime 








should be mixed with these carnation colours. 
With the exception of the use of terra verte, I 
followed his instructions to the letter. For the 
terra verte I substituted a mixture of raw umber 
and oxide of chromium, experience having taught 
me that our colourmen’s terra verte is a greasy 
compound, which has had more to do with the 
ruin of English frescoes than any other cause. As 
my work proceeded, I got to use less and less of 


the lime asa pigment ; and, when I undertook the 


large fresco of the apsis, I resolved to dispense 
with it altogether. Accordingly, in the flesh tints 
of the “ Christ and Apostles” there is not a par- 
ticle of lime or any body colour. The wall is 
rather stained than painted. I think the work has 
every element of durability ; and my new method 
offers a great advantage over the old, inasmuch as 
the colours do not change from the wet to the dry 
state.” 

We believe that these works were undertaken 
by Mr. Armitage as experimental works, and not 
with a view to a lucrative employment of his time. 
The actual time spent upon the frescoes themselves, 
independent of the cartoons, tracings, &., was 





four months for the “St. Francis” and seven | 


months for the apsis. 








ART NOTES. 





SEVERAL most interesting tombs have lately 
been discovered at the outskirts of Athens, along 
the Via Sacra. ‘There has, more especially, been 
found in one of them a grand bas-relief of admir- 
able style, representing a fight between a man on 


| horseback and a man on foot, all the figures bear- 


ing evident traces of bronze-ornaments. According 
to the inscription, this tomb was erected under 
the Archon Eubulitos (394 B.c.) in honour of an 
Athenian killed in the battle of Corinth, which 
Herodotus says took place about twenty years 
after the death of Pericles. ‘Two other tombs are 
in the form of a Naos, and there are many traces 
of painted figures still visible in both. They are 
covered with architectural, equally painted, orna- 
ments; and the perspective of the ceiling is so 
arranged that it represents a still larger tomb. The 
form of the characters of the inscriptions points to 
the time of Philip or Alexander. These monuments, 
while they reveal the fact that the Greeks were 
acquainted with the laws of perspective, also 
solve the ancient question whether the paintings 
mentioned by Pausanias, as being found in several 
places in Greece, were externally-painted tombs, 
or mausoleums the subterranean sepulchral cham- 


bers of which only were painted, as is the case in | 


several places in Italy. 
Tue fifth, sixth, and seventh instalments of the 
‘“‘ Goethe-Gallery,” by Pecht and Ramberg, have 


been issued, containing the Countess from ‘* Wil- | 


helm Meister,’ Hermann, Dorothea, Wagner, 
Elizabeth, Gitz von Berlichingen, Frederike 
Brion, Edward (“* Wahlverwandtschaften ”’), Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Sickingen, Goethe in old age, 


Ottilie (“ Wahlverwandtschaften”), Carlos, Char- | * atti 
lotte (“ Wahlverwandtschaften”), Maria (“ Gotz”). | S™Weymen™. 


‘Tne cartoon of Kaulbach’s Goethe-Lllustrations 
now in hand has for its subject the scene from 
“ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” in which Frederike 
Brion is reading the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” in a 
shady nook of the garden, near her her sister, 
observing her in silence. In another arbour are 
seen the venerable clergyman and his wife. She is 
just bringing the collee. In the distance appear 
two cavaliers, who have just dismounted—Goethe 
and Weyland. The composition is, we under- 
stand, worthy of both mastcrs. 

IrFLAND, the “ German Garrick,’ and author 
of numerous sentimental dramas, is to have a 
statue, of which King Ludwig of Bavaria will bear 
the whole expense, at Mannheim. 

THE firm of Goupil & Co. publish, under the 
title of “Souvenirs de la Galerie Pourtalés,” a 
selection of photographs from the most precious 
works of art contained in the famous Galerie 
Pourtalés in Paris. Among the forty-eight instal- 
ments hitherto issued we notice paintings by the 
re Italian masters Bellini, Montegna, Francia, 

inturicchio, Sebastiano del Piombo, Guido Reni, 
&e.; by the Dutch Quintin Matsys, Mabuse, 
Francis Hals ; by the French Claude, Champaigne, 
David; the German Diirer; the Spanish Murillo, 
&e. Classical antiquity is represented by vases, 
terra-cottas, bronzes, and statues ; the Renaissance 
by ivory-carvings, aggre! some. enamel, 
and other objets de lure. Unfortunately, there is, 
save a very brief inscription, no text appended to 
the single sheets. 

WE understand that the first of Mr. Herbert’s 
freseoes in the Westminster Palace is within a 
week of completion. The subject is “ Moses giving 
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the Law to the Israelites.” This work is said to 
have been most elaborately studied, the painter 
having sought to indicate even the season of the 
year and the hour of the day in which this great 
delivery of the law was accomplished. 

Mr. Watts, the painter of the “Death of 
Chatterton,” that was lately disposed of at the sale 
of the late L. A. Egg for £800, has just returned 
from a long stay in Italy, where he has been 
engaged in making studies of the people and 
scenery of the southern half of the Peninsula. 

A LarGe fresco by Monitor of Munich has just 
arrived in London, and has been placed in the 
Jesuit Church in Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
The subject is the mystical one of “The Devotion 
of the Bleeding Heart of Jesus.” 





MUSIC. 
AT HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE, 


F this delightful opera, the production of 
which has been one of the most welcome 
incidents of the Haymarket season, we have not 
yet had space and opportunity to speak; but a 
performance so interesting must not go by without 
some words of remark. ‘ Oberon” may be said 
to have divided at this house with “ Faust” the 
honours of the season. Before Mr. Simith’s revival 
of the piece in 1860, it had been scarcely heard in 
England since its production by the composer in 
1826, underthe Kemble dynasty, at Covent Garden. 
That first production is linked in the history of 
music with some sad reminiscences. Weber's visit 
to our shores, the February fogs and frosts of 
London, hastened his early death. His “‘ Oberon ” 
troubles, the anxiety lest the opera should fail, 
and the fatigues of its production made quick 
work with a frame already hopelessly diseased. 
His fellow-worker, Mr. Planché, laments that the 
composer did not live to carry out himself the 
adaptation of his masterpiece to the Italian stage. 
Had he, indeed, lived to this year of grace, he 
would still have been some years short of eighty. 
But what changes would 1526 redivivus note 
in the musical England of 1863! It is certain 
that “Oberon” did not really please the then 
musical public of London. Its first reception 
was enthusiastic ;* but the feeling did not last. 
The enthusiasm was little more than a reflex of the 
popularity of “ Der Freischiitz,” which had made 
Weber the lion of musical Europe. The audience 
of Covent Garden in those days was less addicted 
to operas than to plays. The play-going world 
would listen with pleasure to a musical drama, 
but still thought of it more as a play than as 
music. The large public had too little great 
music within its reach to be in tone for appre- 
ciating the beauties of such a work as “ Oberon.” 
The past forty years may have dealt terribly with 
our National Drama, but we have at least a com- 
pensation in seeing music naturalized as a popular 
We are in no danger of letting 
“Oberon” go back to the shelf again. 

Its transformation into an opera proper has 
been a delicate and difficult task; but Mr. 
Benedict, as Weber’s friend and favourite pupil, 
was so entirely the right person to perform it, 
that we may be spared, in common modesty, 
saying more upon the point than that, one ques- 
tion apart, he has succeeded about as thoroughly 
as success may be said te be possible. ‘The ques- 
tion is, how far it is wise or right to extract the 
cream of one work of a great genius to add flavour 
to another. The bits he has incorporated from 
‘‘ Kuryanthe,” especially the finale, the fascination- 
dance, and the duet between the hero and heroine, 
are gems of beauty so exquisite that surely we need 
not have despaired of the opera containing them 
having yet a life in store for it. To adorn 
““Oberon” with these spoils was equivalent to 
slaying “‘ Euryanthe.” ‘The temptation was great, 
but we scarcely dare say it justified the process. 


“ OBERON ” 





* A propos of the first night it is pleasant to quote the 
account Weber sends to his “ Lina,”sjn one of those 
delightful and pathetic letters which relate his English 
experiences. “ My best beloved Caroline!” he says, 
* iivoenth God’s grace and assistance, I have this evening 
met with the most complete success. The brilliancy and 
affecting nature of the triumph are indescribable. God 
alone be thanked for it! When I entered the orchestra, 
the whole of the house, which was filled to overflowing, 
rose up, and I was saluted by huzzas, and waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, which 1 thought would never have 
done. They insisted on encoring the overture. Every 
air was interrupted twice or thrice with bursts of 4 

lause. . . . . So much for this night, dear life, 
rom your heartily tired husband, who, however, could 
not sleep in peace till he had communicated to you thi 
new blessing of heaven; Good night !” 
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The interest of “ Oberon ”’ is in the music alone. 
Mr. Planché must forgive us for not being able to 
care much about the personages in his fairy-tale. 
His miraculous agencies spare us the trouble of 
taking any interest in his hero and heroine. One 
can have no doubt as to the ultimate fate of a lady 
and gentleman who carry about with them such a 
resource as the magic horn of Oberon. Knowing 
that this handy apparatus must eventually dispose 
of all dangers and difficulties, we are spared the 
gentle degree of sympathetic anxiety which gives 
the zest to a story of love and adventure. But 
though the play is uninteresting, it is full of 
gaiety and movement, and the magical transfor- 
mations are happily contrived to give scope for 
the grand descriptive faculties of the composer. 
The personages are not characters; but they fall 
into situations in which they are bound to utter 
various emotions, and the utterance in Weber’s 
language is too eloquent to allow us to quarrel 
with the sentiment on the score of its being 
commonplace. 

All Europe could scarcely have produced a 
stronger cast than that of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Mme. Alboni’s Fatima has been taken during the 
last few nights by Mdlle. Trebelli, this lady’s Puck 
being assigned to Mme. Lemaire. Mdlle. Trebelli 
sings the two charming ballads of the faithful 
confidante in a manner only second to that of the 
greatest of contralti—or, indeed, of singers. In 
her little duet with Reiza in the first act, and as 
leader of the exquisite prayer-trio with Sir Huon 
and Sherasmin, she is equally good. Mdlle. Titiens, 
best always in German music, finds congenial 
occupation as Reiza. She declaims the great 
* ocean” scena grandly, but with an effort and a lack 
of elasticity which remind her hearers, and should 
remind her, that it is destruction to powers not 
superhuman to sing as she has been singing from 
April to August. Nowhere, perhaps, is she better 
than in the duet with Sir JZuon, “Oh! mia bell’ 
anima.” Her splendid tones, seconded by the 
sonorous richness of Mr. Reeves’s tenor, give full 
force to the bounding exultation expressed by the 
music. ‘There is, indeed, almost magic in this 
little song: the melody is but a few bars long, 
and consists only of the notes of the common 
chord ; but it is a bit of true inspiration, remind- 
ing the hearer, in its effect only, of the similarly 
wonderful recognition-duet in “ Fidelio,” which 
looks almost commonplace upon paper, and is so 
electrifying to listen to. 

In the quartet and chorus from “ Euryanthe,” 
which M. Benedict has made the finale, almost 
any other voice than Mdlle. Titiens would be 
overweighted by the strain of the music (which is 
its only fault) ; but her soaring notes make the 
soprano part dominant above the ensemble of the 
entire operatic force. Mr. Sims Reeves’s per- 
formance of Sir Huon is very fine. Lacking, as 
he does, the vocal art of the Italian school, he is still 
completely at nome on the Italian stage, and is 
even more thoroughly successful in the earnest 
and passionate music of German opera. In 
the great war song, “Oh! ’tis a glorious sight 
to see,” he must be all, or nearly all, that 
Braham was. It is a pleasure to hear in 
an Italian opera the manly ring of such 
a voice as his, instead ofthe glozy, effeminate tone 
which most transalpine tenors think the perfection 
of music. In the impressive little prayer of the 
third act, uttered over the unconscious Reiza, 
just after the rescue from the shipwreck, Mr. 
Reeves’s singing has just the same sustained dignity 
and breadth which he shows in his great oratorio 
parts. In stateliness of manner, and in that 
faculty of intimating a reserve of force which 
comes nearest to the sublime in art, he is quite 
unrivalled ; and these qualities are well brought 
out by the chivalric music of Sir Huon. Another 
part of less importance, Sherasmin, is made great 
by the unsurpassable singing of Mr. Santley. 
Listening to two such Englishmen, singing on an 
Italian stage—we ought not to forget eitherthat the 


warbling of the mermaid came from an English | 
throat, Mdlle. Ersini being Italian for Miss Rose | 


Hersee—one is reminded of Weber’s own ob- 
servation ofthe fact that this uncivilized island does 
actually produce an occasionalsinger ortwo. “ Miss 
Paton,” he tells his wife, “is a singer of the first 
rank, and will play Reiza divinely. Braham not 
less so, though in a totally different style. There 


are also several good tenors ; and I really cannot | 


see why the English singing should be so much 
abused. The singers have a perfectly good Italian 
education, fine voices, and expression.” ‘Truer, 
perhaps, now than in 1826. Vocal art is becoming 
cosmopolitan, though it still chooses, rightly 
enough, the lovely Italian tongue as its common 
language. Of the principal singers in this cast of 
“Qberon” only two are Italian—Mdlle. Trebelli 








and Signor Bettini; among the rest are three 
English, one German, and two French artists. Sig. 
Bettini sang very wellintheamplified part of Oberon. 
It is to this part that Mr. Benedict has assigned 
the captivating melody which Braham rejected as 
not suificiently bravura-like for him, and which is 
best known as forming the cantabile subject of the 
overture. The choruses, which Mr. Benedict's 
additions have made very important, were satis- 
factorily done. The fairy and nymph music, 
which is as ethereally delicate as was ever put 
into the mouths of supernatural beings, was very 
delightful. To the overture, which everybody 
knows, and the bits of symphony scattered through 
the piece, which are no less lovely, Signor Arditi’s 
band does full justice. Once only, on the even- 
ing here referred fo, did a quite pardonable bit 
of momentary confusion in one of the compli- 
cated finales suggest the possibility of a better 
training. The overture was encored with tumul- 
tuous vehemence, and the repeated recalls of the 
singers showed that the audience were thoroughly 
enjoying both Weber’s music and the manner of 
its interpretation. R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





Gotnop has finished another opera, which 
is first to be performed at the beginning 
of the winter-season in Paris. It is called 
* Mireille ;’’ text by Mistral and Carré. The 
scene is in Spain. , 

Tue “ Marseillaise Hymn” is the subject of a 
brisk discussion, in the pages of the French 
Gazetle Musicale, between M. Fetis of Brussels 
and M. Rouget de l’'Isle, a “parent” of the 
colonel of engimeers whom the world has hitherto 
credited with the music as well as the words of the 
great song. M. Fetis declares, on apparently very 
good grounds, that the colonel did not write the 
music. M. Rouget de I’Isle tries to prove that he 
did. Another week or two may possibly bring to 
light some more decisive testimony than has yet 
appeared—so further remark may be reserved. 

Burnt to Deatu.—Madlle. Livry, the young 
and popular dancer who was so severely burnt 
some months ago at the Paris opera-house, has at 
length died from the effects of the accident. A 
thronged funeral, attended by all the notabilities 
of the opera, attested the deep feeling produced 
by this sudden and sad end of a gay career. She 
was only twenty-one. 

Mr. MELLON’s programme of his concerts reads 
very pleasantly. MdlLle. Carlotte Patti is to be the 
star-vocalist, and M. Lotto, the violinist, will 
probably appear. Classical “nights” will be 
given as before, and oratorios on certain evenings. 
(The National Choral Society is said to be going to 
assist in these.) ‘The programme for the first 
night, Monday next, contains, by way of earnest 
of good things, the Adagio and Scherzo from 
Beethoven's Choral Symphony. 

CONTINENTAL travellers should take note that 
the great South German Musical Festival, given by 
the Bavarian Musikalische Akademie, is to be held 
at Munich on the 27th, 28th, and 29th September. 
Beethoven’s “Eroica,’ “Israel in Egypt,” and 
the “Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day” are among the 
works to be performed. 

“Faust” was performed, recital-fashion, on 
Wednesday at the Crystal Palace. Mdlle. Titiens 
is reported as having created a great impression, 
by the way in which her voice resounded through 
the vast building. 

“ HyMNOoLoG@Us,” our correspondent of last 
week, is thanked for his letter, pointing out, 
inter alia, a confusion in a recent article on 
choral-books between Mr. Monk of King’s 
College, the editor of “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” and his namesake, the organist of York 
Minster. Our correspondent’s remarks on Mr. 
Turle’s setting of the hymn “To thee, oh! dear, 
dearcountry,” only transfer the reviewer’s question 
from the compiler to the author. The objection 
was to the rhythm given, as impracticable and 
absurd, from whatever source it emanates. 
“Hymnologus,” who concurs in a similar opinion 
of another 3-2 arrangement, must surely feel that 
not even the persuasion of Mr. Turle’s organ- 
playing could induce a congregation to sing the 
words in any other than iambic rhythm. This 
appeared, by the way, to be practically proved 
by as performance at a late festival of mixed 
choirs at the Abbey, when it was clear that 
there was a conflict of two versions. Can ‘‘ Hymno- 
logus ” (to notice another point) be speaking from 
experience when he condemns as absurd the prac- 
tice of chanting metrical hymns? In one place 
near London, at least, the chapel of Harrow School, 
the writer has heard this done with complete 
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success. The beautiful morning hymn beginning 
“Come my soul, thou must be waking,” is there 
sung to a single chant (the same which is given to 
hymn No. 170 in Mr. Monk’s book), and really 
makes as beautiful music as can often be heard in 
achurch. The boys, who commonly sing timidly 
enough, throw amazing vigour into this hymn, 
and the effect is both touching and solemn. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


AUGUST 10th to 15th, 
MONDAY.—HER Masesty’s THEATRE: “Tl Trovatore.” Last 
Night of Season and Mr, Mapleson’s Benefit. 8 p.m. 
Every NIGHT.—Mr. Mellon’s Concerts, Covent Garden 
Theatre, 8 p.m. On Thursday Evening a “ Mozart Night; 
on Friday, “The Creation.” 





THE DRAMA. 





THE END OF THE SEASON. 


ITH the closing of the Lyceum, this evening, 
the theatrical season of London may be 
considered at an end. Of the eight West-End 
theatres, only three will open their doors on 
Monday evening next. We fear that, upon the 
whole, the year has not been a prosperous one 
with managers ; and we must add that they do not 
seem to us to have done much towards the accom- 
plishment of more satisfactory results. Two or 
three notable successes have been achieved ; and, to 
our mind, these are highly suggestive of the causes 
of failure in the other cases. The experiences of 
the last two years appear to us to be such as ought 
to enlighten managers as to the kind of entertain- 
ment which the public is ready to patronize. At 
the present time, the standard of public taste as 
regards the theatre is not high, and therefore the 
demands made upon managers are not excessive, 
or even difficult to meet. ‘The character of all the 
most recently successful entertainments furnishes 
proof of this. There never was a time when 
the liking for the theatre was more general; let 
the performance offered only be good and interest- 
ing of its kind, and patronage, almost inexhaustible, 
is ready. But the London stage is altogether at 
a desperately low ebb, and successes are just now 
won on grounds of merely comparative merit. The 
higher forms of the drama are exiled from the stage, 
with no likelihood of being recalled, within the pre- 
sent generation at least. The want which is at the 
root of the unsuccess of theatrical entertainments 
is in the indolence or incompetency of managers, 
who are either unwilling or incapable of making 
the most of the means at their disposal. It may 
be extremely difficult to organize good companies 
of actors ; but the overcoming of this difficulty we 
take to be the most important duty of theatrical 
management. We repeat on this occasion what 
we have before urged, that it is not until com- 
panies are organized with a view to the perfect 
representation of special classes of dramatic enter- 
tainment that managers can have any right to 
look for more than accidental successes. Loosely 
plotted, loosely written, and loosely acted pieces 
are no longer tolerated by the great body of play- 
goers. The day has gone by, also, for ‘‘ one-part”’ 
pieces, the former popularity of which may have 
had a good deal to do witR the incompleteness 
and general inefficiency of the later companies. 
On the other hand, the great success of the 
“ Duke’s Motto,” and more particularly of Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s “ Ticket-of-Leave Man,” goes to 
prove that interesting dramas, well-written and 
well-acted throughout, are as much, or more than 
ever desiderated by the public. But it will coun- 
tenance nothing less excellent. Good art of all 
kinds is now plentiful; and the theatre, if it would 
live and prosper, must make itself worthy its 
share of the public regard. 





On Tuesday evening Mr. George Vining brought 
his season at the Princess’s to a close, Mademoiselle 
Stella Colas performing Juliet for the last time 
this year. According to announcement, she will 
return to this theatre at Easter next; but the 
character in which she will reappear is at present 
undetermined. Imogen, Julia im the “ Hunch- 
back,” and Adrienne Lecouvreur are, however, 
spoken of as possibilities. 

Drury Lane is to open in the course of next 
month with a new original comedy by Mr. 
Edmund Falconer, the chief character to be sus- 
tained by Mr. Walter Lacy. The piece has 
something of a family likeness to the author’s 
“ Extremes” and ‘* Woman,” and is well spoken 
of as an acting piece. The plot turns upon a 
rightful and wrongful inheritance, and the effects 
of natural and artificial moral training—a favourite 
theme with Mr. Falconer—are broadly contrasted, 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 





Black’s School Atlas (Modern and 
ANCIENT). A Series of 40 Maps, 4to. or 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Black’s School Atlas, for Beginners. 
A Series of 27 Maps. Oblong 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


Bryce’s Arithmetic of Decimals. 
1s, 6d. 


Bryce’s Algebra. 5s. 
Bryce’s Book-Keeping. 5s. 


Bromby’s Church Student’s Manual. 
Feap. 8vo., red edges, price 3s. 


Bromby’s Book of Common Prayer. 
18mo., price 1s, 4d. 


Buchan’s Prose and Poetical Reader. 
3s. 


Buchan’s Poetical Reader. 1s. 6d. 


Demaus’s Class-Book of English 
PROSE, 4s, 6d.; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


Demaus’s Introduction to English 
LITERATURE, 2s, 


Demaus’s Young Scholar’s Guide. 
1s, 6d, 


Herschel’s Physical Geography. 


Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 7s, 6d. 
Herschel’s Meteorology. 12mo., is. 


Jacobs and Classen’s Latin Reader, 
by DonaLpson. 3s, 6d. 


New 


Jukes’s Manual of Geology. 


Edition. Crown 8vo., pp. 750, price 12s. 6d. 
Kelland’s Algebra (Complete). 7s. 61. 
Kelland’s Elements of Algebra. 4s. 


Kemp’s Latin Exercises. 3s. 6d.; or in 
Two Parts, at.2s. each._—INTRODUCTORY, 10d. 


Kitto’s History of Palestine. 
3s. 6d. ; or with Map, 4s, 


Lockhart’s Catechism of Geography. 


l2mo., price 1s, 


12mo., 


Masson’s Introduction to French 
LITERATURE, 2s. 6d, 


Masson’s French Literature. 4s. 6d.; 


or in Two Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, 


Oswald's Etymological Dictionary. 


Pillans’s Classical Geography. 1s. 6d. 

Scott's History of Scotland. Two Vols. 
108, 

Scrymgeour's Class-Book of English 
POETRY. 4s. 6d. ; or in Two Parts, 2s, 6d. each. 


Schmitz’s Elementary Greek Gram- 
MAR. 3s, 6d, 


Spalding’s Introduction to Logical 
SCIENCE, Feap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 


Tyter's History of Scotland. 12mo., 


Tytler’s Modern History. 12mo., 3s. 
Tytler’s Ancient History. 12mo., 3s. 


Traill’s Medical Juri Third 
Edition, Feap. 8yo., So uewpradence. 


Veitch’s Irregular Greek Verbs. 6s. 





: Rdinburgh; Apa and Citanzs Brack, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 





WILLIAM 


This Day is published, Volume II., 8yo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge ; 





AND 


ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A, 


Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
VOLUME Ir. 
*.* VOLUME III., completing the Comedies, will be published on November 25. 





CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON: 


MACMILLAN & CO.’ 





Just published, fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 7s., 
BEHIND THE VEIL; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

By the-Hon. RODEN NOEL. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This Day is published, Srconp Enprrion, feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 6s., 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 


Sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
WITH A MEMOIR, 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW WORK BY DEAN TRENCH. 
This Day is published, feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s., 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
SECOND SERIES. 


BY R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster and of the Order of the Bath, 


Macmititan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Letters written in India by a 

ComMPETITION WALLAH are continued monthly in MAC- 

MILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Price One Shilling. 
Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





On the 13th inst. will be published, price 10s. 6d., 
THE THIRD VOLUME 
or ., 
DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
Translated by the Rev. W. PITT DICKSON. 
Ricnuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just published, in 8vo., price ls., 


Magneopathy, the Philosophy 
OF HEALTH. 
Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


TROPICAL POEMS. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes Historical 
and Explanatory. By the Author of ‘‘The Nuptials of 
Barcelona.”’ 


**He has all the feeling of a true poet, His work contains 
many beauties.” —Morning Post. 

**A volume of word-pictures.”’—Odserver. 

“He has a fine fy aay: taste. His descriptions make the 
reader’s mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and land in those parts.” —T'he Era. 

“ They offer an enticing picture,”—Parthenon. 


London; Rozrrt Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 











Just published, price 7s. 6d., post Svo., cloth, 


The Analogy of Thought and 


NATURE, Investigated by Epwarp Vansitrart Nzatz, 

M.A, 

WitttraAms and Nora@are, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


The Tiibingen School and its 


ANTECEDENTS: A Review of the History and Present 
Condition of Modern Theology. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., 
author of ‘‘ The Progress of the Intellect,” “A Sketch of 
the History of Christianity,” &c. 


Witttams and Norgars, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 





Edinburgh, 
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LOVELL REEVE & COS 
NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


Just Published, 
Photographed from Life expressly for this Work, 
PORTRAITS OF MEN OF EMINENCE 

in LITERATURE, SCIENCE and ART. With Bio- 
graphical Memoirs. 
Part III, 
Dr. WHEWELL. 
Professor OWEN. 
GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 


On September 1. 
Sir GARDNER WILKINSON. 


Part I, 


Earl STANHOPE, 

Sir CHARLES LYELL, 

J. H, FOLEY, R.A. 
Part II, 


W. M. THACKERAY. 

Sir KR. lL. MURCHISON, Sir W. J. HOOKER, 

DAVID ROBERTS, R.A, Prof. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Each Part, 2s. 6d. 


To be continued Monthly. 





THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENG- 
LAND: their Classical History, Uses, Characters, 
Development, Structure, Nutritious Properties, Modes 
of Cooking and Preserving, &c. By C. D. BADHAM, 
E.D. New Edition. Edited by F. CURREY, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.L.8. 12 Coloured Plates, 12s. 


With 7 Coloured Plates, price 2s. 6d., Part II. of 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA: a History 
of British Seaweeds. By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.I.A. To be continued Monthly. 


* No student of this branch of Botany can fancy that he knows 
what is known and received respecting a Seaweed until he knows 
what Professor Harvey has said about it.’’—Atheneum, 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS; for the Use of 
Students. By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital. 


Part IL.—QUALITATIVE. 40 Wood Engravings, 6s. 


BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rey. M. J. 
BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. With Coloured Figures 
and Dissections of 158 Species, from Original Drawings 
by Fitch. Price 21s. 


BRITISH LAND AND FRESHWATER 
MOLLUSKS. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. Fine 
Wood Engravings of the Shell of each Species and the 
Living Animal of each Genus. 10s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA ; 


for Beginners and Amateurs. By G. BENTHAM, 
F.R.8., P.L.8. 12s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with fine Wood Engravings 
of every Species, Part VIII., 2s. 6d. 


FIELD BOTANIST’S COMPANION: a 


Familiar Account, in the Four Seasons, of the Flower- 
ing Plants most common to the British Isles.. By 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.R.H.8, 24 Coloured 
Plates. 21s. 


BRITISH FERNS. By Sir W. J. Hooker, 
K.H., D.C.L. 66 Coloured Plates. 42s. 


GARDEN FERNS. By Sir W. J. Hooker, 
K.H,, D.C.L. 64 Coloured Plates. 42s. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rey. 
a J, Berxuvey, M.A., F.L.8. 24 Coloured Plates. 
CURTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
Complete in 8 vols., classified arrangement, 770 
Coloured Copper-Plates, price £16, 16s, 


Part VIII. of each of the Orders, COLEOPTERA, 
LEPIDOPTERA, HYMENOPTERA, and DIPTERA, 
each with 6 Coloured Copper-plates, 2s, 6d, 





Lovztz Rezve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





NOW READY, 


PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 
WITH APPROPRIATE TUNES. 
Revised and Edited by JAMES TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


Imperial 16mo., cloth boards, red edges . ° ° 
Morocco, gilt edges, limp, or boards . ° 
do. 


Calf, do. > 


3s. 6d. 
10s, Od. 
10s, Od. 





ALSO, 


HYMNS FOR 


PUBLIC WORSHIP, 


WITH APPROPRIATE TUNES. 
Revised and Edited by JAMES TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


Imperial 16mo., cloth boards, red edges . . ; ee « 
Morocco, gilt edges, limp or boards ° ° ° 9s. Od. 
Do., do., do. ° ° ° - 9s. Od, 





*.* The various sizes of the Society’s New and Enlarged Editions of the PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC 


WORSHIP can now be obtained at the Depositories. 
Prices, &c., may be had on application. 


The Old Editions and the Appendix are still on sale. 


Lists of 





DEPOSITORIES—London: 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; and 48, Piccadilly, W. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


OF 


Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 
—~>—- 


. “Avery useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Corn- 
well is either author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Begin- 
ners’) is an admirable Introduction. There is vast difficulty in 
writing a good clementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown 

ossessed of that rare combination of faculties which is 


himsel 
required for the task.”—John Bull, 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; Consist- 
ing of Twelve Pages of Maps (above Seventy, large and 
small). Price 1s, 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


_ Lines of Latitude and Longitude only to the above Maps. 
Price Is. 


(ZEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 18th Edition, 1s. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 33rd Edition, 
3s, 6d.; or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of Thirty 


beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 2s, 6d. plain; 4s. 
coloured, 


By 


*.* Recent Geographical Discoveries and Changes are embodied 
in the current editions of the above Works, 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progres- 
sive Exercises in English Composition, 26th Edition, 

1s, 6d. 

A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 


with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. 7th Edition. 3s. 


y T Tv TT , ‘ - 

LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 

a GRAMMAR, with very Copious Exercises, anda Systematic 

V iew of the Formation and Derivation of Words, together with 

, Anglo-Saxon, ‘Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the 

, Etymology of above 7000 English Words. 34th Edition, 2s. red 
leather; 1s. 9d, cloth. 


(GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
Edition, 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons in General, Edited by the 
late Dr. ALLEN. 12th Edition, price 4s. fe 
With a 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 
Dictionary. New Edition. 3s. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, hitherto called 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. Sixth Edition, price 1s.6d 
KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. With 
_numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teaching 
Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d. 
By 


‘THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 
_ JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and Josuvua G. Fircon, M.A, 
Eighth Edition, correeted and enlarged, price 4s. 6d, 


41st 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, 
& Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp, 





Price 3s. 6d., the Eighth Edition of 


Beard’s Latin Made Easy; an 


INTRODUCTION TO THE READING OF LATIN, 
comprising a Grammar and Exercise-Book: with an 
English-Latin and Latin-English Vocabulary, an Index 
of Subjects, and a Supplement, containing Tables of 
Vetbs, } 


A KEY to the above, consisting of Translations of the 
Latin and English Exercises, may be had, price 2s, 


London: Smrrxry, MARSHALL, AND Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





Fourth Edition, 12mo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


The Genius of the French 


LANGUAGE. Being a Complete Guide toi 
PHRASEOLOGY. Ry —_ eg So a 


A KEY to the above, price 2s, 6d, 
London; B, T, Warrrrep, 178, Strand. 








Just published, price 21s., 


THE 
ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS, 


Consisting of 34 Maps, 
(Size of each Plate, 12 in, by 9,) 
FROM THE 
MOST RECENT AND BEST AUTHORITIES: 
Engraved on Steel, in Best Style, by 
Mr, E, WELLER, F.R.G.S. 
WITH 


AN INDEX OF ABOVE 32,000 NAMES. 





ETON SELECTIONS FROM OVID. 





I.—FROM THE METAMORPHOSES : 
NOTES IN ENGLISH 
BY THE 
W. B. MARRIOTT, B.C.L., 


Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, atid late Assistant- 
; Master at Eton College, 


Rev. 


Price 4s, 6d., bound, 





IIl.—FROM THE EPISTLES, FASTI, &e., 
with Selections from TIBULLUS::! 
NOTES IN ENGLISH 


BY THE 


W. G COOKESLEY, M.A, 


Late Assistant-Master at Eton College, 


KEY. 


Price 3s, 6d., bound, 


London: E. P. Wiuxirams, 1, Bride Court, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, E.C.; and Eron Cotirer. 





TO OLD ETONIANS. 





Jusi published, in 4to size, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 
price 20s., 


THE ETON SCHOOL LISTS 


FROM 1701 TO 1850, 
(Every Third Yéar,) 
WiTtk 
SHORT NOTES OF THE MEN, AS TO THEIR AFTER 
CAREER IN LIFE, 
Bx H, ©. STAPYLTON, Es@. 





London: E. P. Wittuss, Etoti Warehouse, 1, Bride 
Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, B,C, ; and 
ron CoLiece, Bucks, 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Imperial 4to., half morocco, gilt edges, £5. 5s., 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. A Series of above One Hundred care- 
fully Coloured Maps, embracing the most Recent Dis- 
coveries and the Latest Political Divisions of Territory 
in all Parts of the World. Edited by W. G. Buackrs, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With an Index of nearly 120,000 
Places. 

“ Beyond comparison the hest collection of maps which has 

yet been made,’’—Morning Herald, 


In Two Vols., imperial 8vo., 2760 pp., cloth, £4. 6s., 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. Edited by W. G. Bracktg, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S8. With nearly 750 Wood Engraving: 
“This excellent book of reference. . All the articles we 
have examined, whether long or short, exhibit a greases degree 
of correctness in minute detail than we should have thought 
practicable in so comprehensive a work,”—Atheneum, 





es 


In Two Volumes, imperial 8vo., 2888 pp., cloth, £4., 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. 
With a Supplement, containing an Extensive Collection 
of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous 
English Dictionaries. By Jonn Oamrvie, LL.D. Tlus- 
trated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. 

“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionary 
that exists, but sofar as the actual state of knowledge permitted 


has made some approach towards perfection.” . 
—British Quarterly Review. 


New Edition, in Seven Vols., super-royal Svo., cloth, £7., 


THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA; 


or, Conversations-Lexicon. With Preliminary Dis- 

sertations by Distinguished Writers. Illustrated by 

One Hundred and Fifty-four Pages of Steel Engrav- 

ings, and Fourteen Coloured Maps, besides many 

Engravings on Wood, 

This New Edition has been carefully revised, some of the 
articles wholly re-written, and many new ones introduced. An 
entirely New Supplement has also been added, These altera- 
tions and additions bring up the work to the information of the 
present day, 





In Four Volumes, super-royal 8vo., cloth, £4., 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Suppression 
of the Sepoy Revolt. By CHartes Macrartane and 
the Rev. Tuomas Tuomson, With above Eleven Hun- 
dred Engravings on Wood. 


“By far the most beautiful and really comprehensive history 
of the nation which has ever yet appeared,”’—JoAn Bull, 


In Three Volumés, super-royal 8yo., Cloth, £3. 3s., 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 


INDIA, from the First Landing of the English to the 

Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt; including an Outline 

of the Early History of Hindostan. By Henry Brve- 

riper, Esq., Advocate, With above Five Hundred 

Engravings on Wood, 

“We commend this able work as the best popular history of 
India that has yet been written,”’—The Indeg, 


TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 


HISTORY, Ancient and Mopgery. With considerable 
additions, numerous Notes, and a Continuation to the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Edited by the Rev, Baanpox 
Turner, M.A, Cloth, 5s. 6d, 

Ancient History, 28. 6d. Mopgan History, 3s, 6d, 





AN OUTLINE OF THE RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS of LITERATURE, Presenting a Critical 
Estimate of the Literature of Ancient and of Modern 
Times, Greek, Roman, English, and Continental. By 
Sir Danigt K, Sanprorp, D.C.L. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 
ls, 6d. 


LAWRIE’S MERCANTILE ARITH- 


METIC; with the Nature, Use, and Negotiation of 
Bills of Exchange. By Gavin Lawrikz. Seventh Edi- 
tion. In'Two Parts, bound in roan, with Ayswers, 3s.; 
or Parts I. and IL, in cloth, ls. each; the Answers 
separately, ls. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN 


DICTIONARY. German and English, and English 
and German. By J.J.Gertacn, LL.D. Bound, 5s. 6d, 
This Dictionary is more copious in the number of its words and 
menanes than any portable German Dictionary hitherto 
published, 





COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Edited and largely augmented by R. D. Hostyx, M.A., 
Oxon. With Questions for Examination, and an 
Appendix of Problems. Nearly Three Hundred En- 
gravings on Wood, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. e 





BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster Row, London; 
and all Booksellers, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
BY W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A., EDINBURGH. 


English Composition in Prose 
AND VERSE, BASED ON GRAMMATICAL SYN- 


THESIS. Price 2s. 6d. 

“The most rational and useful-looking book on the subject 
that we have seen.””—THE READER. : 

“ Fnill of clear explanation, well chosen examples, and service- 
able hints and directions.”—Atheneum. __ 1 

“One of the most original and philosophical mannals of Eng- 
lish composition that we have met with.”—ldueational Times, 

4 most useful book to the student who wishes to acquire the 

ees of a correct English style.”—The Critic. 

“We should be glad to see this volume recommended by the 
Civil Service Examiners, and those for the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions. as a text-book on the subject of which it treats,”’— 
English Journal of Education. . ; 

“Will soon become a favourite mannal. We have no hesita- 
tion in characterizing it as one of the best of its class.”’— 
Dr. Ernest Adams (University College, London), in the Museum. 

“The treatise is evidently, for the parposse of elementary 
instruction, at once the most practical and the most scientific 
exposition that we have yet had.”—Professor Craik (Qucen’s 
College, Belfast). 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth, with 


THE CHAPTERS OF HOLINSHED’S “ HISTORIE 
OF SCOTLAND,” on which the Play is Based. Adapted 
for Educational purposes, with an Introduction, and 
Notes Philological and Analytic. Price 2s. 

“A Bowdlerised Shakespeare may be reasonably objected to 
for adults, but not for schoolboys. Mr. Dalgleish has notalteréd 
the text save by a few omissions; he has illustrated it by a 
number of carefully collected notes, grammatical, philological, 
and wsthetic.”—Scotsman. 

“A sound and scholarly production, and excellently adapted 
as it claims to be) for use in colleges and schools. . . .... 

serves to be adopted as a standard text-book in the study of 
Shakespeare.”’—(H. G. R.) Museum. ieee 

“The notes are superior to those in other similar editions,’’— 
Atheneum. 


James Gorpon, 51, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


London: Hamirton, Apams, & Co.; Srwpxrn, MarsHA.t, 
& Co. 





NEW READING-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just published, demy 12mo., 344 pp., price 2s. 6d., 


A SELECTION OF 
INTERESTING EXTRACTS. 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
By THOMAS OLIPHANT, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


“The theory implied in this selection is, no doubt, a sound 
one. Children will read the better the more practice they have: 
and they will be got to take that practice only by giving them 
books to read which will really excite their interest. And Mr. 
Oliphant’s ‘Extracts’ really are ‘interesting,’ selected with 
rem eapment and good taste, and calculated to insinuate not 
a little instruction while seeming only to charm.” — Te 


useum. 
“Mr, apa ‘Extracts’ are admirably selected, andamong 
other merits possess pre-eminently the merit of freshness. ... 
The selection is sure to be popular, and, as it evinces no small 
taste in the compiler, can hardly fail to have an influence for 
good in forming the tastes of the young.’’—Dai/ly Review. 


Edinburgh: JOHN MACLAREN, Prince’s Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co, 





Published at Calcutta, on the 1st and 15th of each Month, 


THE INDIAN MIRROR. 


Tar main object with which this paper was started 
was to advocate reformation and improvement in Indian 
society, and to represent the feelings and opinions of the 
educated portion of the natives of India. The paper is 
extensively circulated in Bengal among the highly- 
educated native population, and is greatly esteemed, 
owing to its liberal and just views on political and social 
questions. The English public are solicited to become 
subscribers to this paper, in order that they may make 
themselves eoquainted with the wants and requirements 
of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the educated 
natives, which are generally misrepresented, and some- 
times totally ignored, by a class of Anglo-Indian writers. 
A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be 
interesting to that class of Englishmen at home who 
take an interest in India and watch the progress of its 
inhabitants. 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by 
Mr. James Mappegy, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhall 
Street, London. 

Mr. Madden would also be happy to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Proprietors of English papers to effect an 
exchange of papers. 


JAMES MappEN, 3, Leadenhall Street, London. 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


Devoted to the temperate Discussion of all POLITICAL 
TOPICS connected with the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES ; to the introduction of ORIGINAL TALES in a 
serial form; to REVIEWS OF WORKS of General In- 
terest, and to give a Resumé of CURRENT ENGLISH 
LITERATURE; and to the Discussion of all SUBJECTS 
OF LOCAL INTEREST, Native Traditions, Antiquities, 
Natural History, &c, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(The Postage extra.) 


Auckland, New Zealand: Ronert J. Crrrenron and 
ALFRED Scaxzs, Queen Street. 


THE PHILOBIBLION. 
A MONTHLY 


Bibliographical Journal, 


containing Critical Notices of and Extrac 
Curious, and Valuable Old Books, Price at ot sete 
year, in advance, 
New York: G. P. Pures & Co., 51, Naussau Street. 
London; Trisyzr & Co., Paternoster Row. 











PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 





AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF TIS 


BOOK OF NABATH/ZEAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


Bry ERNEST RENAN, 
Member of the Institute of France, ctc. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SHEMITIC NATIONS. 
IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest Renan, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 


In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed transiation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and to Adam himself.’’—Clerical Journal. 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
- lencies) is extremely characteristic of the author,”’—Loudon 

Review, 


London: Trinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





THE LAND OF THE PERMAULS; 


oR, 
COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. 
BY 


FRANCIS DAY, Esq, F.LS., 


= H.M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
overnment of H.H, the Rajah of Cochin. 


[ Shortly, 
Tritpyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz Broruers, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 


LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 
BY 
JACOB CANTER VISSCHER ; 
Now first Translated from the Original Dutch 
By Mason HEBER DRURY, 


Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin, 





To which is added an Account of Travancore, and Fra 
Bartotomeo’s Travels in that Country, 
[ Shortly. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz BrotueErs, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 





THE MADRAS OBSERVER: 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Based on comprehensive Church Principles, and issued 
every Thursday morning, 


Tats Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and 
contains as much letter-press as the London Lecord, 


Its object is, lst, and principally, to circulate Religious 
and Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denomina- 
tional character, but such as will interest all Protestant 
Christians. 

2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both 
European and local. The news of the day is faithfully 
exhibited ; but always presented from a Christian stand- 
point. 

3rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ; and, 
generally, to discuss religious, educational, and mis- 
cellaneous subjects. 


TERMS. 

Rs. 12 per annum, 

Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
same reduced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non- 
Commissioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others 
whose income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem. 

Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually. The amount of postage, at the 
rate of 1 anna per number, to be added to the subscrip- 
tion, as postage on newspapers has invariably to be 
prepaid, 

Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send 
their names to Messrs. Gantz Brotuers, Publishers of 
the Mapras Onsrrver, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras; 
or to Messrs. Trinnger & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
London, 





Second Edition, fep. 8vo., illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, pri. Is., 


The Oyster; Where, How, 


and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. With a New 
Chapter—The Oyster-Seeker in London. 

“ Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable.”—Atheneum. 

“A complete oyster-cater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without,”—Saturday Review. 

Trteyxre snp Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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The Quarterly Review, 


No, CCXXVIL., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I, AUSTRIA. 

II. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, 

II. GLACIAL THEORIES, 

IV. OUR COLONIAL SYSTEM, 

V. WASHINGTON IRVING. 

VI. MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
VIL. THE NILE—AFRICAN DISCOVERIES, 
VIII. SACRED TREES AND FLOWERS. 

IX. ROME AS IT Is. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The Victoria Magazine. 
Price One Shilling, 
CONTENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER: 


I. ON SISTERHOODS. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE. 
Il. A STORY OF A VOICE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Ill. GLORY AND BEAUTY. By Isa Craia. 
IV. LINDISFARN CHASE. A Serial Tale. By T. A. 
TROLLOPE, 
CHAPTER X.—At Dinner, and Afterwards. 
a XI.—Mr. Merriton pays some Visits. 
V. SONGS OF THE SUMMER NIGHTS. By GEORGE 
MACDONALD. 
VI. NEEDLEWORKERS v,. SOCIETY. 
VII, MY FIRST MORNING IN THE TROPICS. By EDWIN 
ARNOLD, M.A. 

VIIT. AJOURNAL KEPT IN EGYPT. By NASsAvu W. SENIOR, 
IX. SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

X. LITERATURE OF THE MONTH, 

London: EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher mn Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty, 14, Princes Street, Hanover Square, and 
834, Farringdon Street. Sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 
and by all Booksellers, 





Will be published on Saturday, August Ist., price 4s. ; 
12s, annually ; or 13s. 4d., post free, 
the Second Number of 


The Anthropological Review, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 








CONTENTS: 

1,ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, PyR, 8S. CHARNOCK, 
Esq., F.S.A., F.A.S.L. 

2. FERGUSSON ON THE INFLUENCE OF RACE ON ART. 

3. ON THE CREATION OF MAN AND SUBSTANCE OF 
THE MIND. By Prof. RUDOLPH WAGNER. 

4. PICTET ON THE ORIGIN OF INDO-EUROPEANS, 

5. ETHNOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AND INQUIRIES by 
the late ROBERT KNOX, Esq., M.D. 

6. HISTORY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. By M. PAUL Broca. 

7,.ON THE SUPPOSED INCREASING PREVALENCE OF 
DARK HAIR IN ENGLAND, By Joun Beppox, M.D., 


F.A.S.L. 

8. ON THE ABBEVILLE FOSSIL JAW. By M. A. DBE 
QUATREFAGES. 

9 MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 

10, JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON, containing Papers by Prof. MARSHALL, Prof, 
Busk, Mr. BOLLEART, Mr. WINWOOD READE, Mr. C. C, 
BLAKE; Reports ofthe Discussions before the Society, &c, 


London: Tritpyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








This day, price 6s., post free, 


The Dublin Review, 
NEW SERIES, No. I, 


CONTENTS: 

I. POPULAR DEVOTION IN SPAIN, 

Il. THE ABYSSINIAN SCHISM, 

III. INTRINSIC END OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

IV. ROSA FERRUCCI, 

V. WORK AND WANTS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 

ENGLAND 
VI. HISTORICAL NOTES OF THE TRACTARIAN MOVE- 
VII. FRENCH ELECTIONS, 
VIII. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
IX. FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


London: BURNS and LAMBERT, i7, Portman Street, W. 


$$ 


‘THE TURKISH EXHIBITION. 


The Art-Journal for August 


(price 2s. 6d.), contains— 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, in which are included Engravings of 
some curious Oriental Productions in Art-manufacture. 

SCIENCE AND ART—MOUNTAINS. By Professor ANSTED. 

THE CROWN OF ENGLAND. Illustrated. 

DESTRUCTION OF WORKS OF ART IN MUNICH, 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN ART, 
By THOMAS WRIGHT. Illustrated. 

EXHIBITION OF WOOD CARVING. 

SARDIS,. By J.C. M. BELLEW. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING, &c., &e. 


The Steel Engravings are— 


A REST ON THE HILL. By W. Ripeway, after F. R, 
PICKERSGILL, R.A. 

WHALERS,. By R. BRANDARD, after J. M. W. TURNER, 

SARDIS, By E, BRANDARD, after THOMAS ALLOM, 


The Seventeenth portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Exhibition includes— 


SPECIMENS OF CHURCH PLATE, LIMOGES ENAMELS, 
and other Porcelain, JEWELS, PLATE, CLOCKS, STAINED 
GLASS, WALL PAPERS, CARPETS, BUHL and MAR- 

UETERIE, BOOKBINDING, CABINET WORK, WOOD 
ARVING, CANDELABRA, TERRA - COTTA, CARVED 
FURNITURE, &c.; and Articles en— 

CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIALS IN THE EXHIBITION. By 
Professor ANSTED. And— 

ART IN ITS INFLUENCE ON ART-MANUFACTURE, By 
J. B. ATKINSON. 


London; JAMES S, VIRTUE, 26, Ivy Lane, E,0, 
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PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


CONTENTS of No. VIIL. (AUGUST) : 

I. CRESSY AND POICTIERS;; or, the Story of the Black 

Prince’s Page. By J. G. EDGAR. 
Chap. XLVI.—A Town Lost and Won, 
XLVII.—‘‘A Douglas.” 
XLVIiIL.—Burnt Candlemas. 
XLIX.—Our Captivity. 
Tilustrated by Robert Dudley. 

Il. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: NEW WORLD MON- 
KEYS. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &. With 
full-page Illustration and others by T. W. Wocd. 

Ill, ADVANTAGES OF ADVERSITY. (Poetry.) 
1V. JOE BROADLEY’S CRICKET LECTURE. By Rev. JAs. 
PYCROFT, Author of “ The Cricket Field.” 

V. THE WINCHESTER BOYS. With full-page Lilustration 
by Frederick Skill. 

VI. THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a yer pt among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. By the Author o 





*Wild Sports of | 


the World.” Chapter VIII.—Tom and I entertain the | 


Chief with the game of hot boiled heans—I turn sclhiool- 


master—Our house on the hill—We enjoy a Jong spell | 


of good luck—Lowering clonds—The details of a terrible 


| 


conspiracy—Breakers ahead, Illustrated by Hardens, | 


Melville. 
VII. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. RAnNDs, 
Chap. XV.—An Elopement. 
Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 


VU. TOURNAMENTS HOLDEN AT OXFORD. By an Old | 


Oxonian, 

1X. UP IN THE ALPS. By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALI, Bart. 
Chapter XiL.—The lbex.—Chapter XI1I.—Alpine Mar- 
mots. With full-page Lilustration. 


X. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By Epwin PF. 
RoBeErtTs. Chapter XIL.—Elizabeth and her Admirals 
—Sir Francis Drake. Llustrated. 
XI. “ FAGGING” OR “SLAVERY” AMONG THE ANTS. 
XIL. MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT. With full-page Illustration by 
Captain W. W. May. 
XIIL. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. HOWGRAVE, 
XIV. HOW TO MAKE A SMALL ORGAN, With Illustrative 
Diagrams. 
XV. PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hoop, &c., &c. Illustrated, 


A number sent post free for seven stamps. 
London: S. O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C, 








PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 
The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS of No. XL. (AUGUST.) 
I, REECHWOOD MANOR, 
Chap. VIII.—The Queen of Balmwick. 
II. DOMESTIC SERVICE. By the Author of ‘‘ Twenty Years 
in the Church,” and “‘ Dragon’s Teeth.” 
Ill. THE CROOKED SHADOW: A Danish Story. 
VILL. and IX. 
IV. A WOMAN’S CHOICE, (Poetry.) 
V. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COMPANY. 
Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
VI. CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES, 
Chap, [X.—Quartz. 
~ X.—Onyxes., 

VII. LIVING—AND DYING BY THE NEEDLE. 

VIII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. George Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola,” 

IX. THE FASHIONS. 

X. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE, 

A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a Coloured Pattern for What- 
not in Bead and Wool Work. 

A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and Orna- 
mental Needlework, &c. Full-sized Diagrams for Cutting Out 
and Making a Lady’s Chemise and a Lady’s Nightdress, 

A SUPPLEMENT of 16 large pages is also published, price 6d., 
containing— , 

I, OPERAS, ORATORIOS, AND MUSICAL ENTFRTAINMENTS, 

Il. MEN’s CRITICISM ON WOMEN’S WORK. 

III. REGRETS. (Poetry.) 

IV. CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN. By Thomas Hood. 

Chap. VI.—Archibald Davenage’s Trouble. 
» VII.—The Case of the Missing Arthur Davenage, 
V. THE HUE AND CrY OF DREss. 

VI. THE Foot oF CLAY. By Charles de Bernard, Chap. VI. 

VII. OuT OF SUSPENSE. (Poetry.) 
VIII. Revirws or Books. ‘‘The Geological Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man,” “ Joan Carewe,’’ 
IX, MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 
X. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tilustrations of Muslin Jacket; the new Fichu Marie An- 
toinette; Handsome Knitting Pattern; E Basket for the 
Breakfast Table, 4 illustrations; Crochet Flower-pot Cover ; 
Flower Basket, 3 illustrations; the Medici Bodice; the Alpine 
Bodice; a pretty Bathing Dress; the Latest Inventions in 
Crinolines, 3 iliustrations; Piqué Petticoat, and 5 engravings of 
the newest Children’s Dresses. Also a large Fashion Plate, and 
a Bouquet for Berlin Work, printed in Colours, 


London: 8, O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 


Parts 








DEDICATED TO H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE, BY HER 
MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION, 
In boards, with illustrated paper covers, 5s.; cloth 
lettered, red edges, 7s. 6d.; cloth elegant, 10s, 6d., 


THE 


Mother's Picture Alphabet. 


Twenty-seven Engravings. 

_ “ Notable for its permitted dedication to the Princess Beatrice, 
its rich paper and noble type, and for the excellent engravings 
with which it is embellished, this ‘ Picture. Alphabet’ is the 
handsomest book of its kind offered to the general public, Its 
system of instruction is also good. To each letter there is a set 
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of verses, into which are introduced as many words as possible | 
beginning with the particular letter of the lesson.” —Atheneum. | 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


London: 8S. W. Partriner, 9, Paternoster Row. 





Cloth, price 5s. ; coloured plates and gilt edges, 7s. 6d., 


Illustrated Songs and Hymns 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. Compiled by Unciz Jonny. 


“The beautiful little serial before us consists of son n 
hymns, intended to aid in the mental and moral trainingrof the 
little ones. Each sybject is treated in a manner calculated to 
amuse as well as instruct, and conveys a moral or illustrates a 
truth which, otherwise imparted, might fail to engage the atten- 
tion.” —Lady’s Newspaper. 

A re-issue of the above, in Monthly Parts, is now taking place, 
— pam oe I a td of = part, and many of the engrav- 

gs, colours, rh 
a a tm eed urs 1¢ whole to be completed in ten 


London; 8. W. Parrrinar, 9, Paternoster Row. 








WORKS IN LARGE CIRCULATION. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN. A Tale. By Maria 
L. Cuarteswortn. Six Engravings. Seventy-second 


Thousand. 6s., cloth. 
MINISTERING CHILDREN. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 
The MINISTRY OF LIFE. By Maria L. Charles- 


worth. With Frontispiece. Twenty-sixth Thousand. 
5s., cloth. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY MARTYN. 
Crown 8vo. Portrait and Six Engravings. Thirty- 
fourth Thousand. 5s., cloth. 

AN EXPOSITION OF PSALM CXIX. By the Rev. 
CHARLES Brip@rs, M.A. Fifty-ninth Thousand. 5s., 
cloth. 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR SIX WEEKS. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Bicxerstets. Thirty-third Thousand. 
3s. 6d., cloth. 

JUDAH’S LION. A Tale. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 


Engravings. Twentieth Thousand. 5s., cloth. 


CHAPTERS ON FLOWERS. By Charlotte Eliza- 
BETH. Twerty Engravings. Twenty-third Thousand. 
5s., cloth. 

GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 


With Engravings. Twelfth Thousand. is., cloth. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Charlotte 
EvizaBbEtTu. With Portrait. Twelfth Thousand. 5s., 
cloth. 

MARRIED LIFE AND ITS DUTIES. By the Rev. 
W.B,. Macxenzizr, M.A. Fourteenth Thousand, 1s, 6d., 
cloth. 

London: Serxey, Jackson, and Hauurpay, 54, Fleet 
Street. 





This Day, 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


The Pharaoh of the Exodus: 


an Examination of the Modern Systems of Egyptian 
Chronology. By D. W. Nasa. With Frontispiece of the 
Egyptian Calendar at Thebes, 

sy the same Author, 


TALIESIN; or, the Bards and Druids of Britain. 
A Translation of the Remains af the Earliest We!sh 
Bards, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 
8vo., cloth, 14s. 

J. Russrit Suir, 36, Soho Square, London. 


This Day, post 8vo., 100 Engravings, cloth, 3s., 


Kgyptian Mythology and 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


To which the Prize Medal of the International Exhibition of 
1862 has been awarded, 





QASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES, 


Price 4s. 6d. each, in cloth boards; or in Three Double Volumes, 
price 8s. 6d. each. 


A NEW and CAREFULLY REVISED EDITION of 
this admirable Work is now being issued in Weekly 
Numbers, price 14d. ; in Monthly Parts, price 7d. and 
84d.; and Half-yearly Volumes, handsome cloth gilt, 
price 5s. 


ENGLISH. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH SPELLING AND READING BOOK, 
with upwards of 150 Engravings on Wood. §vo., cloth, 1s. 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS; insuring a Good, Fluent, and 
Rapid Handwriting, in a Course of Eight Progressive Books, 
"rice 3d. h, or 28s. per set. 

CASSHLL'S LESSONS IN ENGLISH. Inpaper, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6a. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELEMENTS AND FORMS, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By NoAn WEBSTER, LL.D. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


CASSELL’S SIXPENNY LESSONS IN FRENCH. Price 6d. 

CASSELL’S LESSONS IN FRENCH, complete in One Volume, 
Cloth; 4s. 6d. KEY, 1s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S FRENCH READER. Select Extracts from the 
Best French Authors. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S FRENCH MANUAL: a Complete Practical Guide 
to a thorough knowledge of speaking the French Language. 
Cloth, 3s. 

CASSELL’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
7s, 6d.; leather, 9s, 


Cloth, 


GERMAN. 


CASSELL’S LESSONS IN GERMAN. 4s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S GERMAN READER. Paper covers, 2s.; 
2s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S GERMAN PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, Cloth, 
78. 6d.; leather, 9s. 


ITALIAN AND SPANISH. 


CASSELL’S LESSONS IN SPANISH. 3s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S LESSON’S IN ITALIAN, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


CASSELL’S CATECHISM OF THE LATIN GRAMMAR. 1s. 

CASSELL’S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S LESSONS IN LATIN. Paper covers, 2s. 6d, ; cloth, 
3s. KEY, Is. 6d. 

CASSELL’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S LATIN.READER, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Cloth, 7s, 6d. ; leather, 9s, 

CASSELL’S LATIN EXERCISES. Cloth, 2s. 

CASSELL’S LESSONS IN GREEK. Stiff covers, 3s. 


cloth, 48: 
MATHEMATICS. 


CASSELL’S ARITHMETIC FOR THE YOUNG. Cloth, 1s. 

CASSELL’S ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, 1s.; or eloth, 
Is. 6d. KEY, 4d. 

CASSELL’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 
cloth, 1s. 6d, 

CASSELLU’S EUCLID, being the First 
Eleventhand Twelfth. Stiff covers,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


KEY, 1s. 6d. 
cloth, 


6d. ; 


Paper covers, 1s.; 
Six Books, with the 
KEY, 4d, 
*,.* This Edition is largely used in Schools, 

A Complete List of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Gal- 
pin’s Publications may be had, post free, by inclosing a 
stamp to the.Publishing Office, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





QASSELL’S ATLASES AND MAPS. 


Complete Lists of CASSELL’S ATLASES and MAPS 
forwarded per post on receipt of a postage stamp. 


CASSELL’S COUNTY MAPS. 


Threepence each, in Sheet; or folded, and in a neat 
Wrapper, Fourpence each. 


These Mars are wrought out with such laborious 
fulness, that scarcely a Hamlet, and in many instances 
scarcely a Farm is omitted. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 


Sale by Auction. 





In Chancery.—Turner v. Adams.—Norwood, close to the 
Crystal Palace.—A pair of fashionable Semi-detached 
Residences. 

MESSRS. 


Hammond and Kirkland 


are instructed to Sell by Auction, at the Mart, on TveEs- 
pay, Aveust 11, this capital Long Leasehold ESTATE, 
forming a most productive investment. The houses 
command very superior tenants among the gentry visit- 
ing the Palace, on account of their position. The view 
from them is the finest in the neighbourhood, conse- 
quently there is a certainty of their always commanding 
high rents. Rental, £166. Ground-rent, £24. 10s. Held 
on a long lease. 

Particulars to be had of Messrs. Rogers and Jutt, 
Solicitors, 40, Jermyn Street; at the Mart; and at 
= Auctioneers’ Offices, 3, Carey Street, Lincoln’s 

nn, ° 
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pRIcE’s PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 

PRICE’s “NEW NIGHT Ligats,” burnt in glasses, without 
weer, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 

Ox. 

PaRAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 

ear. 

“PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and 8s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses. 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 





OFF TEA. 
REDUCED 


STRONG BLACK 


NOTICE.—DUTY 
HILLIPS & ©0O. HAVE 


ALL PRICES SIXPENCE per Pound. 
TEAS, 28., 28. 4d., 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
A PRICE CURRENT POST FREE, 
SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES. 
PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, 
City, London. 

PHILLIPS & Co. send all goods CARRIAGE FREF, by their own 
vans, Within eight miles of No. 8, King William Street, City, 
and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGK FREE, TO ANY 
RAILWAY STATION OR MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, 


* VAT TO rl yATT ’ 5 
(JLENFIELD PATENT  STARCH.— 
MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is used in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 

PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


WoOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London, 


_ TAT TY ‘ “ ° 
OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 
Medal awarded to THRESHER and GLENNY for very fine 
and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and India 
gauze waistcoats. 
Lists of prices on application to THRESHER and GLENNY, 
General Outstters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 








\ R. ESKELUL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
4 TEETH. May be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, 
Bond Street, W. 





HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 
MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of 6, New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 
their being carelessly put together, nor so dear as to gain 
only the wealthy as purchasers. “‘In media via tutissimus 
ibis.”” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 
ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 





Nf 1c ‘ Y ’ TOTS 7 
EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER. For which a PRIzE MEDAL was 
awarded to the Producer at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862, 

This Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled 
in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, 
Mosquitos, Moths in furs, and every other species of Insect. 

SPORTSMEN will find this an invalnable remedy for destroying 
FLEAS IN THEIR DoGs, as also Ludies for their Pet Dogs. Itis 
perfectly harmless in its nature,and may be applied withoutany 
apprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO 
ANIMAL LIFE, 

Sold in packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14 
or 34 postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. 
Paunl’s Churchyard, London, E.C, 

Take notice each genuine packet bears the above name and 
address. 


‘Y al <4 _% % r ™ rd — + 

{NSEIGNEMENT (supERIEvR).— Un 

membre de l'Université de Paris, 4gé de 30 ans, et ayant 
été pendant cing années chargé par le Gouvernement ce la 
préparation aux baccalauréats és-lettres et és-sciences mathé- 
matiques et physiques, ainsi qu’aux examens des écoles spéciales 
militaires, désire se PLACER avantageusement comme IPRO- 
FESSEUR. N.B.—l) parle parfaitement Allemand. Les plus 
hantes references. Addresser a M. X., Lycée Impérial, Sain 
Louis, Paris. 





OU SPEAK FRENCH, don’t You?— 
No, I never could.—Then use DE PORQUET’S SPEAKING 
FABLES, and you will in less than 30 hours, if you can but read 
French a little.—14, Tavistock Street, Strand, 





N OXFORD B.A., experienced in Tuition, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT. He teaches Prose and Verse 
Composition, thorough English, and Mathematics, Address 
B, A., 25, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterata Public School, has some 
hours every morning disengaged. Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, ete. Distance no object. For Terms 
apply to “LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





r | ry 

MUSIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 

and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 

new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 

are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils attended at 

their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 

KREMER. from Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon oad, 
Notting Hill, W. 





LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that sheis prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE., 
ADpLY. at No. 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 
Hill, W. 





LANGUE FRANCAISE, 


TT YTTNAT TL A] oT A r\) Ty 
NE JEUNE DEMOISELLE FRAN- 
CAISE (Protestante) aimerait_A trouver une PLACE dans 
une famille, pour y enseigner pendant les vacances. Elle est 
trés-bien recommandée, et n’exigerait pas un _salaire Glevé.— 
Addresser, M. C., 5, Dean Street, Oxford Street, W. 





NE DEMOISELLE ALLEMANDE 
PROTESTANTE, ayant habité Paris plusieurs années, 
enseignant la Musique, l’Anglais, le Francais, et l’Allemand, 
désire trouver une SITUATION @INSTITUTRICE. Appointe- 
ments, £80 par an. Excellentes récommandations de plusieurs 
familles distingués chez lesquelles elle a demeuré en Angle- 
terre. — Adresse M, P., chez Messrs. Hatchard et Cie., 187, 
Piccadilly, 
155 











HE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, the 12th of August. Head 
Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., M.D., F.R.A.S., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in the late 
Royal Military College, Addiscombe. 


par and BOARDING ACADEMY, 


12, Grosvenor Road, Junction Road, Upper Holloway, 
London, N. 
Head-Master—The Rev. Joun N. MACLEOD, of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

In this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are prepared for the 
Universities, Woolwich, and Sandhurst. Instruction is also 
given in the Modern Languages. Terms moderate. A reduction 
in the case of Brothers, The highest references given. 


WIDOW LADY and her Daughter, 


residing in the country, in a pleasant part of Somerset- 

shire, would be glad to UNDERTAKE the CARE and EDUCA- 
TION of TWO or THREE LITTLE GIRLS, 

For further particulars apply to E. L., 4%, Bristol Post Office. 


Yr a % TT 

PARIS : YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 

TION.—INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed by Mesdames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, , RuedelaTour. THis INSTITUTION, 
situated in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the boarding schools ertra mwuros so 
much in favour. It has a large shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the BoIs DE BOULOGNE, The course 
of study is most complete, and includes the living languages and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 
tute. ‘The terms vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the Studies 
mursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any address. 
References can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 











r a] Tr ‘ rT ’ T Al 

St: GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, FRANCE,.— 

A Professor of the University of Paris, who prepares a 
limited number of French Pupils for the Polytechnic School, and 
the Ecole Centrale, RECEIVES also an equal aaeaber of You NG 
ENGLISH MEN, giving them the advantage of learning French 
practically as well as grammatically, through constant and 
intimate intercourse with well-educated young Frenchmen, 
while continuing the preparatory studies for competitive exami- 
nations in their own country, uncer his direction, he being 
himself master of the principal modern and the ancient lan- 
guages, and having the assistance of a first-rate French Mathe- 
matician who resides with him. For Prospectuses, containing 
References to Nobiemen and Gentlemen of both countries, 
Terms, and all further particulars, apply to Professor Dr. B., 
14, Rue St. Thomas, St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, France. 


hwAT a 2 bd 
T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 
The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in August. 
Pupils are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy, Xe. 
French and German Professors are specially engaged in the 
establishment. The house is large, well situate, and affords all 
the comforts of an English home. Terms £1l0u to £150 per 
annum. Pupils received for the Modern Languages only. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, Rue de Lorraine, 
St. Germain-en-Laye, Paris. 

















T r P Tv 4 Al rTrsYT 

JDUCATION IN FRANCE.—Boulogne- 
‘ sur-Mer.—ACADEMY for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, directed 
by Mons, L. BEDELE. Terms very moderate. No Vacations 
unless desired by parents. In this long and well-known 
Establishment a good knowledge of French is soon acquired 
together with a sound English Education, Prospectuses and 
References kindly given by Messrs. Roche and Gower, 33, Old 
Jewry; Mr. Smith, 36, Chester Street, Hulme, Manchester; or 
apply by letter to Mons. L, Bédelé,7, Rue Belle Terre, Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, 





K DUCATION (superior), Boulogne-sur- 
4 Mer, France.—ALBION HOUSE ACADEMY for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mons. BEAUCOURT CARY. 
Terms moderate, without any extras. No vacations unless 
desired by parents, French, English, and Commercial Educa- 
tion. 








_ T ‘ rr 7 Yr ‘ ’ 
JDUCATION IN FRANCE.—Boulogne- 
4d sur-Mer.—CHATEAU MARLBOROUGH, ten minutes’ 

walk from the Upper Town.—COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for 

YOUNG LADIES, Conducted hy Madame ROUSSEL-LIBOREL, 

Established more than twenty years. Terms very moderate ; 

inclusive, with Accomplishments by Masters, £4 per annum ; 

no extras; no vacations, 


si ‘ TW 4 ~ 
OULOGNE.—A lady, residing near the 
Sea, wishes to RECEIVE TWO LITTLE GiRLS to educate 
with her own children. The house is large, and every care and 
attention given, with home comforts, Terms 25 guineas, in- 
cluding French, Music, and Drawing. Address M., Chateau 
Lehocg, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 





Ty ' r Py T bd al TsTT s 
APu' ATION in FRANCE.—CHATEAU 
de tT ETOILE, Seminary for YOUNG LADIES, conducted 
by Mesdames COLLIER and LIBOREL, at Guines, near Calais. 
This Establishment, so advantageously carried on these last 
80 years, leaves nothing to be wished for as regards a sound and 
ladylike education. Terms moderate. No extras, no vacation. 








T r TY ry 
JDUCATION IN HANOVER.—Dr. 
4 AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, a Protestant, and a Graduate of 

the University of Gottingen, assisted by efficient masters 
attached.to his establishment and by eminent professors of the 
town, KECEIVES a select number of PUPILS, the sons of 
gentiemen, for whom, while the strictest attention is paid to 
their studies, allthe comforts of a cheerful home are provided. 
An English and a French Graduate (Parisian) are resident inthe 
establishment and exclusively attached to it. The pupils are 
mimitted to attend Divine service in the King’s Chapel. German 
(in its purest dialect) and French are made the medium of con- 
versation. Terms from £60 to 80 guineas; no extra whatever. 


kK! JUCATION in GERMANY, Heidelberg, 
Grand Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may be 
had at Messrs. Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street. 


a | 7 yy, ¥ 7 T . 
} DUCATION in GERMAN Y.—The Misses 
FALLER’S ESTABLISH MENT, at Heidelberg, offers every 
mivantage of a superior education with the comforts of a home. 
The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, who is shertly going 
over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accompany the young ladies 
on their journey. For Prospectuses and References apply to 
Messrs. Schott & Co., 150, Regent Street, W.; or to Misses Faller, 
Auage, Heidelberg. 


a a | Ty r ~~ vv _— 
JDUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 
MANY.—GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.—The above Establish- 
ment, conducted by Miss KOETTLITZ, and delightfully situate 
on the banks of the Rhine, offers superior educational advan- 
tages, combined with the comforts of an English home. The 
Principal is a Hanoverian, and is assisted by able masters, 
French being taught by a resident Parisian. 

















ANGUE FRANCAISE.—Un instituteur 
Suisse, Agé de 20 ans, possédant un diplOme, ayant de 
Vexpérience, et _d’excellentes récommandations & Londres, dé- 


sire se P ur MAITRE de FRANCAISE et @d’ALLE- 
MAND.—F, D., 5, n Street, Oxford Street, 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


os 


Zadkiel and Zadkielism.—‘‘ Y,’s’’ Letter in The Times.— 
Ancient Britons and Druids.—The Bardic Poetry of the 
Welsh. 





REVIEWS. 





Fastrt Eporacenses :—Lives of the Archbishops of York. 
By the Rey. Canon Dixon. Edited by the Rev. James 
Raine. 

Surrey Means anv Men: Legends of the Lintel and the 
Ley. By Walter Cooper Dendy. 

First YEAR OF THE WAR IN AMERICA. 
Pollard. 

Four Montus in A Danantin; or, a Winter’s Cruise on 
the Nile. By M. L. M. Carey. 

Dr. LANKESTER ON THE MICROSCOPE, 

Crowr’s History or FRANCE. 

** Tae Krina’s Matu.’”’ By Henry Holl. 
CHESTERFORD, AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 
ForBIDDEN F RrvIt. 


By Edward A, 


Recoutections or Mrs. ANDEBSON’s Scnoout. By Jane 
Winnard Hooper. 

GABRIELLE HASTINGS. 

M. St. Bevvr’s Criticism: Nouveaux Lundis. Par C., 


A. Sainte-Beuve. 

**Romora.’’ A Novel. By George Eliot. 

Brsnor CoLENnso on Deuteronomy: the Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically Examined. Part ITI. 

Lorenz Fréutcn’s Dusiagns:—L’Amour et Psyche.— 
The Lord’s Prayer, illustrated by a series of etchings, 

* Tar Ringe or Amasis.’’ Edited by Owen Meredith. 

Tae Races or toe OLD WortpD: a Manual of Ethnology. 
By Charles L. Brace. 

“Sir Everarp’s DAavGHuTrr.’’ 
freson. 

Otp New Zratanv; being Incidents of Native Customs 
and Character in the Old Times. By a Pakeha Maori. 

LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE; by the late John Austin. 
—Speech of the Lord Chancellor on the Revision of 
the Law. 

Renan’s “Lire or Jesus.” 
Renan. 

Ferns :—British and Exotic. By E. J. Lowe.—A Natural 
History of New and Rare Ferns: none of which are 
included in the Eight Volumes ‘‘ Ferns: British and 
Exotic.””’ By E. J. Lowe.—Cultivated Ferns; or, a 
Catalogue of the Exotic and Indigenous Ferns cultivated 
in British Gardens. By John Smith.—Filices Exotic ; 
or, Coloured Figures and Descriptions of Exotic Ferns, 
chiefly of such as are cultivated in the Royal Gardens 
of Kew. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H.—Garden Ferns; 
or, Coloured Figures and Descriptions of a Selection of 
Exotic Ferns adapted for Cultivation. By Sir. W. J. 
Hooker. 


By John Cordy Jeaf- 


Vie de Jésus. Par Ernest 
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PART VII. FOR JULY, PRICE 1s. 5v., CONTAINS :— 


REVIEWS. 


Recent Novers:—The Schoolmaster of Alton. By 
Kenner Deene.—Young Life ; its Chances and Changes. 
—False Positions; or, Sketches of Character. 

New Cuorat-Booxs:—Psalms and Hymns for Public 
Worship ; with appropriate Tunes. Edited by James 
Turle.—Hymns, Ancient and Modern, for use in the 
Service of the Church, with accompanying Tunes, 
arranged under W. H. Monk. 

LE Mexi1QqvusE ANCIEN ET MopERNE, Par Michael Chevalier. 

GrorGrk Brattre oF Montrose, Poet, Humourist, and 
Man of Genius. By A. 8. Mt. Cyrus. 

Macterop’s Dictionary or Porrrrcan Economy. 

Tue Aurrne Gurpe; A Guide to the Western Alps. 
John Ball. 

““Twice Lost.’”” A Novel. By Miss Smedley, Author of 
**Queen Isabel,’’ ‘* Story of a Family,’’ &c. 

Natura History AnD Sport in Moray. By Charles St. 
John. 

A Frencn Sensatron-Novet: ‘‘Le Nez d'un Notaire.”’ 
Par Edmond About. 

Mr. Homersnim Cox’s INsTITUTIONS oF THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT. 

New Vouvmes or Porms :—Behind the Veil, and other 





By 


Poems. Ry the Hon. Roden Noel.—Poems. By Jean 
Ingelow.—Songs of Evening. By Cecilia Elizabeth 
Meetkerke. 


Mr. Boye ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE Look oF DANIEL. 





NOTICES. 


Man; or, the Old and New Philosophy. By the Rev. 
B. W. Savile.-—The Smoker’s Text-Book. By John 
Hamer.—Barter’s ‘‘ Life, Law, and Literature.’’— 
Doubleday’s Letters on Social and other Subjects.— 
The Hovel and the Home.—Theological and Ecclesias- 
tical Publications, &c., &c.—Magazines and Serials.— 
Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis. — Hogg’s 
Manual of Ophthalmoscopic Surgery.—Arctic Dis- 
covery and Adventure.—The Works of John Howe.— 
Key’s Table for Correction of Longitude.—Pretty 
Books for Little Folk (The Poet’s Children. By Mary 
Howitt.—The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By 
Dr. R. Newton.—Domestic Addresses. By George 
Mogridge.—Willy Heath and the House-rent. By the 
Rev. Dr. Leask.—Dick and His Donkey; or, How to 
Pay the Rent.)—Mankind in Many Ages. By Thamzea 
L. von Oldekop.—My Southern Friends. By Ed. 
Kirke.—Reviews, Serials, and Pamphlets.—English 
Elzevirs: Walton’s Compleat Angler. Sea Songs and 
Ballads. By Dibdin and others.—Kalisch’s Hebrew 
Grammar.—‘‘ Mechanism of Human Physiognomy ;’’ 
Mécanisme dela Physionomie Humaine. Par Duchenne. 
—Butler’s ‘‘ First Year in Canterbury Settlement.’’— 
Jesse’s Lectures on Natural History.—‘‘ Jefferson Davis 
and Repudiation.’’—Travels in Search of Consistency. 
By Andrew Marvell, jun.—Brameld’s Gospels Trans- 
lated.—Russia and the Polish Insurrection: Russlands 
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